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sort Lewis has attempted. Particularly 
would we emphasize the need of a law to 
make incitement to strike against war pro- | 
duction a penal offense. Other measures are | 
indicated, but this, it seems to us, should | 
come first and now. 


ough America Is Not Perfect 


The war has made the task of the Na- 


Urban ue, whose purpose is to 
— TARY co-operation, a dual| 
one; to counter “cynicism and defeat within | 
the ranks of Negroes,” as well as “that blind | 
racial prejudice that puts barriers in the! 

ty of Negroes as they come to their coun- 
try’s defense.” We quote from the league’s | 
i942 report. Precisely because many Ne- | 
groes now seeking a job are actuated pri-, 
marily by a patriotic motive and only sec- , 
ondarily by the understandable and wholly | 
admir.ble one of ambition, they feel the! 
more keenly the humiliation of discrimi- | 
nation based on prejudice alone. That is 
why the league speaks of the difficulty of 
its dual task as being “infinitely multiplied 
by the temper of the Negro population and 
the response of a large part of the white 
population thereto.” 

In face of this feeling of intolerable slight 
on the Negro’s part as good intentions are 











Our Womanpower Issue 
Makes The News 











snubbed, and of the revival of old preju- | 
dices brought to attention and kept alive 
by a few intransigeant whites, the efforts 
of the league are intelligently directed to 
its double purpose. The current issue of 
their quarterly magazine, ——: 
is, for example, devoted to oman- 
power issue raised by the war. Here for 
the aid of Negro women are descriptions 
by Anna M. Rosenberg and Mary Anderson 
of opportunities in industry; by Lieutenant 
Elizabeth C. Hampton on opportunities in 
the W. A. A. C., by Estelle Massey Riddle on 
the Nurses’ Corps, inspiration from Lang- 
ston Hughes’s poetry, prize-winning essays 
on “What My Job Means to Me,” written by 
women already on the industrial front. For 
the consideration of white Americans whose | 
prejudices may have been carelessly as-| 
sumed, we quote from the first prize essay | 
by Hortense Johnson, a worker at Picatinny | 
Arsenal: “America is a long way from being | 
perfect. We resent the racial injustices that 
we meet every day of our lives. But it’s one | 
thing to resent and fight against racial in- 

justices; it’s another thing to let them break | 
your spirit. . .. We must prove it to 

white Americans as well—that our country 

can’t get along without the labor and sac-. 
rifice of her brown daughters, can’t win. 
unless we all fight and work and save.” 


| 
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Editorials 





“WITH LIBERTY AND 
JUSTICE FOR ALL” 


HE American Government in its simplest 

form is a tremendously complicated busi- 

ness. During wartime its complexities 
have increased beyond description. When prob- 
lems of race are added, Negro citizens in their 
relationship to wartime government are apt to 
find themselves lost in a bewildering maze of 
confusing and contradictory policies, lines of au- 
thority, and administrative practices that have 
little relation to our theory of equal citizenship 
for all, regardless of race, color or creed. 

At all times our Federal Government has been 
of special importance to the Negro population 
because it has been to Government that Negroes 
have had to look—first for freedom and citizen- 
ship ; then for clarification of the meaning and 
rights of that citizenship; and now for leader- 
ship in developing a modus operandi by which 
a satisfactory, workable democratic relationship 
can be maintained between whites and Negroes 
in this country. 

It is true that during the past two years our 
Negro population has made economic progress 
at a rate of speed unmatched since the Civil 
War. On the other hand, not even the Civil 
War—and most certainly no period since—pro- 
duced a combination of powerful enemies so 
strongly organized as those that now threaten 
further progress and retention of present gains 
as well. Neither has the Negro’s immediate 
future been the subject of so much diverse and 
unauthenticated speculation, both hopeful and 
dolorous, as is current today. 


It is interesting to note how every single spec- 
ulation explicitly refers to or implies an impor- 


tant role for Government. The followers of 
the “there-ought-to-be-a-law” school advocate 
rough-and-tough action through legislative and 
executive fiats abolishing racial discrimination 
overnight. Believers in “mass pressure” call for 
repeated demonstrations of a size and potency 
sufficient to awe governmental administrators 
and keep them on the straight and narrow path 
of racial fairness. Even those who await pa- 
tiently the gradual elimination of racial preju- 
dice and discrimination in American life admit 
that Government must accelerate the process by 
setting a creditably constructive example. 

It is significant that seldom nowadays are the 
old time patent formulae for racial progress re- 
ferred to, except by their most fanatical pro- 
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posers. Realists have learned that there is no 
one guaranteed over-all method of disposing of 
racial discrimination—to say nothing «{ racial 
prejudice itself. Since racial discrimination x 
the fruit as well as the seed of racial pi cjudice 
it will be found in as many quarters aiid jn as 
diverse forms as the various kinds racial 
prejudice that flourish in American -ociety 
Intelligent leadership, therefore, recognizes the 
need for adapting the attack on racial discrim. 
ination to the defensive terrain and tactic. which 
the attack encounters. 

Thus this issue of Opportunity has « par- 
ticular timeliness during a period when w artime 
governmental programs and policies are stil] ir 
a formative stage. In this issue, six contributor 
present a thoughtful symposium of opinion re- 
garding the Negro and his Government. The 
present political picture is discussed because 
politics is the stuff from which democratic gov- 
ernment is fashioned, and no truly beneficent 
government has yet been built on a corrupt 
political system. The Negro voter’s place in the 
political picture, his opportunities, sympathies, 
and aspirations receive extended treatment ; for 
Negroes, of all American voters, have a respoa- 
sibility for thinking straight and voting intelli- 
gently on the momentous questions that the 
peace, as well as the war, will pose. 

But the most efficient Government must give 
careful attention to its racial policies. From the 
standpoint of cultural habits and social outlook, 
ours is not one nation, but several. A law which 
would be operative in the public interest in the 
State of Massachusetts, might easily be used as 
an instrument of racial oppression in Alabama 
An executive order or departmental regulation 
which would be accepted willingly and admin- 
istered fairly in New York State might be 
ignored or openly resisted in Texas or Florida, 
if local opinion in these states deemed the order 
a contradiction of existing racial policies. Thus, 
in devising programs and procedures calculated 
to meet equally the needs of all the people, the 
competent governmental administrator must 
develop various types of strategy to meet the 
possible opposition to be encountered in many 
communities. And so the administrator turns 
for advice to a racial relations adviser, just as in 
problems involving labor he turns to a labor re- 
lations adviser. The racial specialist does not 
take the place of other Negro staff members who 
are employed because of specific clerical, techni- 
cal or administrative skills. It is his job to 
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racial problems that develop as _ his 


analyz 

ggenc) > program is carried on in the com- 
munity Or in cooperation with other govern- 
mental departments. It is an important role 


which is discussed at some leagth in this issue 
not only his role, but the opinion that Negroes 
hold regarding it. 

One just test of the racial fairness of our Gov- 
emment is the extent to which citizens, regard- 
less of their race, have opportunities for employ- 
ment in government service on levels suitable to 
their skills and training. A government which 
denies employment opportunity to a group of 
its citizens can hardly be trusted to protect the 
welfare of that group in other fields. Therefore, 
it is proper for this issue to include a succinct 
discussion of the general employment of Negroes 
in government service. 

All of these articles carry home a portentous 
message to Negro Americans and those who 
support their drive for racial advancement. 
Government is today and will continue to be 
the most important means by which the human 
and citizenship rights of Negroes can be estab- 
lished. The vastness of Government makes it 
impossible for individuals alone to have any 
important effect upon its policies. The com- 
plexity-of Government makes it impossible for 
simple “mass pressure’ to direct policies and 
procedures except on the surface of things. The 
time has come for the Negro public to under- 
stand and appreciate the important role that 
administrative technicians of their race have 
played and must play in shaping Government 
policy. At the same time, it becomes vividly 
clear that the Racial Relations Adviser is almost 
completely helpless, and may be actually dan- 
gerous, if he does not have behind him an ex- 
pression of popular racial support, at least for 
the principles which he urges. 

But the Racial Relations Adviser is prevented 
from appealing to the public for support be- 
cause of the very commitments which he ac- 
cepts as part of his job. A departmental head 
might so appeal on rare occasions, as did Au- 
brey Williams of NYA and Harry Hopkins of 
FERA—and even these officials suffered a storm 
of Congressional criticism for their daring. For 
a departmental subordinate, such as any racial 
adviser must be, to engineer a popular move- 
ment is simply career suicide—and such mar- 
tyrdom is seldom deliberately chosen. Thus, be- 
tween the public and the race relations officer 
there must be a liaison agent of some sort, an 
agent who will interpret to government the will 
of the people, while interpreting to Negroes the 
problems, objectives and techniques of those 
who labor in the Negro’s behalf within the 
ranks of government service. This does not 





mean blind support for such a representative 
merely because he is a Negro. As a matter of 
fact, racial relations offices in different depart- 
ments vary greatly in their effectiveness. This 
may be because of the personalities of the staff 
members themselves, or it may be because their 
offices’ functions have been incompletely defined 
and improperly established. Ia cither case the 
racial relations adviser’s role needs to be evalu- 


ated and interpreted. The National Urban 
League has performed this interpretive job 
since the appearance of Negro advisers as 


one of the phenomena of the early New Deal 
period. But the Urban League’s efforts in this 
respect need to be matched by those of aumer- 
ous other organizations if the smooth three-way 
relationship between Government, Negro pub- 
lic servants, and the Negro public is to be 
achieved. Many racial organizations have over- 
looked their responsibility along this line be- 
cause of their natural impatieace with the un- 
satisfactory results that can be counted. It is 
to be hoped that this issue of Opportunity will 
direct a more critical attention to what has been 
done in this particular field of government plan- 
ning and what still needs to be done ia order 
to produce better results. 

Finally, it is the purpose of this issue to re- 
mind Negroes as well as whites that the prob- 
lems faced by Negroes are not theirs alone and 
will not be solved solely through racial organiza- 
tions and attack. To the potential strength of 
thirteen million Negro Americans there must be 
added the support of many millions of white 
Americans who are equally concerned with 
failures of American democracy. An article in 
this issue presents one white person’s sugges- 
tions as to where these “allies” of the Negro 
might be found. Admittedly the author’s list 
might be extended still further, but his sugges- 
tions merit the serious consideration of every 
reader who becomes discouraged over the 
Negro’s seeming inability to move the mass of 
American public opinion. Until recently there 
has seldom been any consistent and patient 
effort to corral white supporters for the Negro’s 
cause through nation-wide interpretation of his 
plight. It is encouraging to see this job being 
done today on an unprecedented scale by labor 
unions, in church groups, by spokesmen for vari- 
ous liberal causes, and even among the more 
thoughtful of our conservative organizations. 
This is one of the bright spots on the generally 
dark horizon of racial relations. But that bright 
spot can be the sign of an emerging new day— 
a day in which the Lincolnian prophecy will be 
completely fulfilled, when we shall witness the 
coming to life of a Government of all the peo- 
ple, by all the people, and for all the people. 
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Political Trends in Washington 


© By ERNEST E. JOHNSON 


O all practical intents and purposes—and 
especially those of practical politicians 
New Dealism, as it has come to be known 
thrvugh three administrations of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, is dead—for the time being—possibly 
for good. If there is to be a resurrection, that 
day is not yet visible. 

There are two important reasons why this 
statement is true. First, there is a new or at least 
vigorous Republican Party rapidly developing. 
Second, leaders of the Democratic Party have 
been effectively cowed by the ultimatum deliv- 
ered by the Southern bloc at the outset of the 
78th Congress—that an indefinite moratorium 
must be declared on all programs of social re- 
form. 

Political Washington—and the town is little 
other than political—is cynically aware of the 
“retreat from Utopia” that has been effected by 
the party of Jefferson and Jackson in a hasty 
effort to restore the former sweetness and light 
that once existed within the ranks. And there 
are many corners being cut, many compromises 
being reached to achieve this end. The circum- 
stances of war but heighten the pace of retreat. 

Without a doubt the players in this game 
have their eyes on the prize, and the prize in this 
case is the outcome of the 1944 Presidential elec- 
tion. The Republicans are saying to the coun- 
try with increasing gusto: “The Democrats got 
you into this mess, but we'll guarantee to get you 
out.” The Democratic retort is: “Certainly we 
did, and for your own good; but we're going 
to stick around to see that everything pans out 
right.” Only next year’s ballots will show how 
the voters are actually reacting to these ap- 
proaches. 


Institution of Social Reforms 


To understand the present trends as they af- 
fect Negro citizens, it is necessary to go back a 
few years. The first Roosevelt administration 
came in on a political gale like a Kansas cyclone 
The country was shaken to its economic bottom 
and drastic action by government was impera- 
tive. The new President closed the banks for a 
breathing spell, and opened them up again with 
a guarantee that they would stay open. They 
did, thanks to the Federal Depositors Insurance 
Corporation. Men and women were hungry 
and out of work, and the New Deal fed them 
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and gave them work of various kinds. final) 
evolving the Works Progress Administr.tion. 

Jobs were developed in the construction of 
federal, state, and municipal building Ojects 
under the new Public Works Administration 
Farmers were receiving starvation prices for 
their produce, and a plan was developed for re. 
ducing farm production as a means of raising 
prices. The Agricultural Adjustment Adminis. 
tration had a hard road to travel but it sti 
functions. 

Organized labor stepped up its efforts to pro- 
tect wage levels at the same time that a reviving 
business was most opposed to growth of the 
union. A series of efforts were made to recon- 
cile conflicting viewpoints, winding up in the 
establishment of what we now know as the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. 


The Administration attempted seriously and 
repeatedly to plug up holes here and there in 
order to repair and stabilize the national econ- 
omy. Most of them were only temporary meas- 
ures. They got through Congress because the 
country was behind the President and agaia: 
anybody who wasn’t. Every Democrat knew 
it, and few chose to buck such opposition. The 
Republicans were still around but merely main- 
tained a nuisance value. 

The New Deal planners knew of course that 
what they were then achieving was simply a 
stop-gap program. If a recurrence of our dis- 
astrous experience was to be thwarted, perman- 
ent measures would have to be taken. Thus they 
began building a program of long-time reforms 
including social security, through old age pen- 
sions and unemployment insurance; fair labor 
practices covering maximum hours and mini- 
mum wages; and slum clearance and low-cost 
housing, through operation of the United States 
Housing Authority. As admitted reform pro- 
grams these innovations were intended to cor- 
rect the conditions which brought about the de- 
plorable ills that the nation encountered in 
1930-32, and would meet again if something 
were not done to prevent it. 

In getting across these reforms, the Admin- 
istration relied heavily upon the party vote. At 
first, it was easy going, but gradually progress 
grew difficult. The only constant political sup- 
port the President had, marked with a political 
tag, was coming from the Solid South and a 
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few Democratic machines of the North. He 
ould count his votes there for a while, even if 
Norther: and Western areas showed a tendency 
«o wabbie. As the New Deal remained in office, 
its political situation became more precarious in 
the matter of votes. People were living better 
and earning More money. They were getting to 
the place where a Republican could talk to them 
and not be denounced for heresy. Also, a few 
bold Southern Democrats were beginning to 
speak Out with more insistence. 


Social Reforms Halted 


There were three main reasons why social re- 
form as a party policy came to a halt. The first 
was pressure from the right. The American 
people are by nature not experimenters, but pio- 
neers. They will open a new front when the. 
must, or when the old one crowds them too 
much, but they'll do that only when they get 
ready. Hence, they were in favor of social se- 
curity, and fair labor standards, and good hous- 
ing and the like while these were immediately 
pressing problems, but many considered that 
was enough because, as they were told, it left 
little “initiative” with the individual. In other 
words, they got to thinking as the conservatives 
that they are fundamentally. 

To help this thinking along there was an 
ever-ready vocal Republican element, in Con- 
eress and out, that would never fail to sound off 
when the occasion seemed opportune. They did 
not always win an issue but they were able to 
create enough stir over the matter to provoke 
questioning on the one hand and require justify- 
ing on the other. 

The outbreak of war in 1939 and the definite 
foreshadowing of America’s entry, made it im- 
perative that our government place defense pre- 
parations ahead of social reforms, important as 
these reforms were. Indeed, there was always 
the strong possibility that the normal contro- 
versy and difference of viewpoint accompanying 
any such reform would not be conducive to the 
unanimity of public support necessary in prose- 
cuting a war. 

Since social reform was the New Deal’s per- 
sonal charm, the majority party was bound to 
lose some of its bounce as the breaks were grad- 
ually applied. This afforded the Republicans 
the chance they could not otherwise have en- 
joyed—and they took good advantage of it. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt went into the White 
House in 1933 in a political cyclone, as has been 
said. The wind was completely taken out of the 
Republicans, but not all the votes they held in 
the Congress. They were to lose more of those 
in the elections of 1936. In that year 42 million 


people went to the polls and returned the Presi- 
dent with a popular vote of 26 million and an 
electoral vote of 523. It was the year the GOP 
was able only to carry Maine and Vermont. 

In the Senate the Republicans lost six seats, 
and in the House, 15. The new Congress saw 
the Republicans with the smallest minority of 
any party in 70 years. But it was immediately 
after this election that the veteran Senator from 
Virginia, Carter Glass, commented that ther 
were those among the majority who would seek 
to restore the party to its principles and tradi- 
tions, and that the Congress ahead would be a 
Democratic one and not a New Deal session. 


Willkie Invigorates Republicans 


With Wendell Willkie as the candidate in 
1940, the GOP showed remarkable recuperative 
powers in the popular vote, although carrying 
only nine states. The Roosevelt plurality of four 
million was a sharp come-down for a maa and 
a party that had been accustomed to two and 
one-half times that figure. This vote, more than 
the five Senate seats gained by the party, gave 
the best indication that the Republicans were 
making a strong bid. Willkie had run a good 
race, and had sold the Republicaa Party to mil- 
lions of voters who theretofore had leaned heav- 
ily upon the New Deal, and upon whom the 
New Deal depended. 

Came the Congressional elections of 1942, 
and the GOP reaffirmed its claim to the right to 
assume the leadership of the Nation at the earli- 
est possible moment. They cut the Democratic 
majority in Congress sharply and gained 41 old 
seats. Besides, the party also picked up a few 
governorships, and succeeded ia making a per- 
suasive appeal to the Nation. Only 13 votes 
today separate the two parties in Congress. The 
incidence of war undoubtedly had its effect 
upon the returns, but whatever that effect, it was 
to the good of the Republicans. 

Since January 1, 1943, leaders of the New 
Deal group in the Democratic Party have had 
sleepless nights added to meatless days. They 
have been aware of a willful but powerful mi- 
nority within their party ranks flirting with an 
ambitious and beguiling Republican Party just 
itching to return to the saddle. They realize too 
that the strategy being employed is the old but 
still effective one of mutual backscratching and 
log-rolling. 

This flirtation began towards the final days 
of the 77th Congress when it was evident that 
the GOP had corralled a few extra votes. The 
ballot boxes had no sooner been unstuffed when 
the game began in earnest, with the boys from 
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the cotton and corn “‘likker” belt winking across 
the aisle, and getting responses. The anti-poll 
tax bill, fly in any Southern Congressman’s poli- 
tical ointment, reached the Senate floor on No- 
vember 22 and with the aid of some good, solid 
Republicans, a motion to vote cloture was de- 
feated. Those Republicans were mindful of the 
129 votes given them in December, 1941, when 
Democrats assisted in pushing across the Smitk 
anti-strike bill in the House—a measure that 
had been favored by Congressmen from North- 
ern industrial districts. Two days after the vote 
on the anti-poll tax bill, Representative Eugene 
E. Cox of Georgia took the floor to declare that 
the Congress would get back powers that hac 
been “filched” (presumably by its own Admin- 
istration), and that the medium would be a 
coalition of conservative Democrats and Repub- 
licans. 

With rare exception the members of the 
Southern bloc have been notorious for their 
unanimity of political viewpoint and action on 
national economic and social issues. They broke 
this tradition in 1928 when they found it diffi- 
cult to support a Catholic candidate for the 
Presidency. Outside of that they have alway 
stuck by the Democratic Party that has buttered 
their bread—and added political gravy. 

Like all other Democrats in the early days of 
the Roosevelt Administration, the Dixie dele- 
gations supported the President with general 
consistency because it was the obviously safe 
thing to do. This did not mean, however, that 
they were honestly in favor of his program. 
After all, Federal money coming into the states 
presented the threat that while the South would 
hardly change parties its control might change 
hands within the party. Besides, the Roosevelt 
policies were doing things in a social way for the 
Negro that outraged their ideas on proper 
Negro-white relationships. 

The “Loyal Opposition” 

Thev quickly realized that an invigorated Re- 
publican Party had come upon the scene to chal- 
lenge the Administration on a point of highest 
privilege—the right of the Loyal Opposition. 
The common denominator between reactionary 
Republicans and poll-tax Democrats was “Hate 
Roosevelt.” The substantial gains recorded by 
the GOP certainly put the minority party in a 
stronger position to do business with the Demo- 
cratic dissidents. As a result, it now appears that 
a hand-in-glove formula was worked out which 
has permitted these two elements, at least in the 
House, to harry the forces of liberalism. The 
record to date shows a type of cooperation that 
would validate this thinking. 
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Toward the end of the year 1942, Loon Hey, 
derson was forced out as the head ma. at th 
Office of Price Administration through . Mutua] 
exertion of pressure by Democrats and Kepubj. 
cans. This coalition also emasculated the Aq. 
ministration’s version of a Second War Power 
bill in December. Senator Lee O'Danie] of 
Texas took the lead in pressing for a suspension 
of the wage and hours law, and was supported 
by the National Association of Manufa: turer 
the New York State Chamber of Commerce 
and the Farm Bureau Federation. His resoly. 
tion was finally headed off through fas: foot. 
work on the part of the Administration, but not 
without the assurance that the problems would 
be dealt with. Paul V. McNutt was forced 
find a formula for lengthening the work week 
without antagonizing labor. 

It was Representative Everett M. Dirksen, 
Illinois Republican, who made the declaration 
right after last year’s elections that his colleagues 
would seek to reorganize OPA, abolish the Na- 
tional Youth Administration and the Farm 
Security Administration in the 78th Congress, 
and that to do this they expected the help of 
certain Democrats. Democratic Senator Ken- 
neth McKellar of Tennessee remains the spear- 
head of opposition to NYA; there is currently 
talk of dissecting OPA; and the Southern bloc 
is already tearing into FSA with a will. 

On the very first roll call vote of the new 
Congress, the Republicans were able to make 
an amendment stick in the Post Office Appro- 
priation bill which bars free mailing privilege to 
governmental agencies. Six Democrats did the 
trick on a vote cast mainly on party lines, 205- 
200. 

And just to demonstrate more conclusively 
who was going to run the show for the next two 
years, the Southern bloc made its first fight a 
family affair. Representative Vito Marcantonio 
was barred from a place on the powerful and 
important House Judiciary Committee. Said 
Representative Charles E. McKenzie of Louisi- 
ana at the time: 


“. .. to put this man on the very committee 
which would approve these (anti-poll tax 
and anti-lynch) bills is just another New 
Deal effort to sabotage the white people of 
the South, and will do untold damage to 
the Democratic Party in the South.” 


Since at the moment we are discussing Demo- 
cratic politics, consider some of the reasons for 
this split in the ranks, unquestionably a serious 
threat to the party’s fortunes in 1944 if it per- 
sists. The Democratic Party needs the South; 
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the Republican Party could use it, or any part 
of it, to advantage. Naturally, the latter have 
been willing to a remarkable degree to lick the 


wounds of the former, and the South is pretty 


sore. 
Economics, Politics and Race 


Dixic is no longer the one-crop region it used 
to be. Loday it not only grows cotton, but also 
corn, potatoes, assorted vegetables and beans, 
sugar and citrus fruits. In addition, its great 
natura! resources have made it an ideal area for 
industrial development, a fact which capital has 
not been slow to realize, what with a little 
prompting from loca! anti-labor chambers of 
commerce in the region. As a result, steel mills 
have shot up, textile mills expanded, oil refin- 
eries developed, and shipbuilding enlarged. All 
have added greatly to the improved economy 
of the South. 

But the region has long complained of the 
differential in freight rates. It has never recog- 
nized the justification for paying more to the 
railroads than does the industrial North for 
moving its goods. This differential, so the South 
says, has prohibited fair competition. Southern- 
ers have long wanted Washington to correct this 
injustice. Remedy has not been prompt and 
displeasure is expressed politically. 

Again, the Southern bloc sees Tennessee 
abandon the poll tax and watches seven other 
states hang on against growing pressure. Ag- 
gravating too is the new money coming to the 
South through government contracts. Eleven 
states have already bagged 11 million dollars in 
Federal contracts, with the prospect of more to 
come. The distribution of this income among 
people who were short on change heretofore is 
producing a less dependent type of Southern 
worker, one who might pay his poll tax and get 
rid of the fellows who have been stepping on his 
neck all along. An end to the poll tax might 
conceivably bring an end to the control the 
South has held on important committee posts 
in Washington, where they have been able to 
hamstring progressive legislation, and fight suc- 

cessfully delaying actions where they could not 
cripple a project altogether. 

The race issue is there to bedevil the South 
also. Mrs. Roosevelt has been talking enough 
about equality and an even break for Negroes 
now to have riled the Bourbon South to the 
point where it wants to do something about it. 
A ranking Democrat in party circles recently 
told an informal group that “it’s not the loss of 
committee chairmanships, important as they 
are, that is bothering them (the Southern bloc) ; 
it’s the race question that’s at the bottom of it 


all. And they'll drag the wife of the President 
into it everytime.” 

North Carolina today is educating more 
Negroes than any other state. The shipyards of 
Virginia and Louisiana are boosting the econ- 
omic status of many a Negro who heretofore has 
labored long in the fields. Florida’s repeal of 
the poll tax made it possible for a Negro to run, 
although unsuccessfully, for the city council in 
Miami in May. Negroes in Little Rock, Ark- 
ansas, last year voted in the Democratic primary 
for the first time. 

These are signs which worry the South that 
the Negro is gradually attaining political stature. 
All of this is attributed to the New Deal which 
has made federal funds available to Negro 
families through WPA and FSA, has supported 
labor organization and now dares to include the 
Negro in the war effort. The rub came when 
the President’s Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mittee went down to Birmingham last year and 
tried to enforce Executive Order No. 8802 in 
the State of Alabama. On top of this, the 
South has been seeing the Selective Service take 
away more white boys than Negroes. Southern- 
ers refuse to admit that chiseling on Negro edu- 
cation and health in years gone by is now having 
its final effect, since colored boys are being re- 
jected for reasons of illiteracy and health. 

Confronted with these problems, the South- 
ern bloc has been casting about for a strategy 
on which it might pin its hopes for adjustment 
of its woes. Voting the Republican ticket is not 
in good taste. There has been one alternative 
offered to that of going along with the GOP, 
and that is political secession and formation of a 
third party. Chief exponent of the secession 
idea is ex-Governor Frank M. Dixon of Ala- 
bama who went up to New York last fall and 
flatly told the Southern Society of New York 
that the South was sick and tired of “White 
House dictatorship,” and that the fellows on his 
block want to play marbles in a lot not run by 
the New Deal. Governor Sam Jones of Louisi- 
ana seconded the motion. The governors of six 
Southern states mulled over the subject at a con- 
ference in Tallahassee, Florida, in April. Gov- 
ernor Jones was there, and so was Chauncey 
Sparks of Alabama, Ellis Arnall of Georgia, 
Prentice Cooper of Tennessee, Coke Stevenson 
of Texas, and Spessar L. Holland of Florida. 

They talked about the three complaints men- 
tioned above, and expressed themselves pretty 
frankly. On these items there was complete 
agreement. There were many reasons expressed 
why there should be a formula for solving the 
matter, but no formula got any genuine support. 

(Continued on Page 126) 
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* By LOUIS MARTIN 


ident Roosevelt accepted the mandate of 

the American people to chart a new course 
for the nation out of the shallows of economic 
chaos and widespread suffering, there was uni- 
versal recognition of the need: for far-reaching 
reforms, for new economic controls, for a more 
equitable design for living. Soup kitchens, bank 
failures, hunger marches and crime waves were 
symptomatic of the socio-economic distress of a 
great nation that was floundering for lack of 
leadership and direction. 


I: the panic-stricken days of 1932 when Pres- 


In the first “hundred days” of Roosevelt rule 
the most skeptical became convinced that a 
strong man indeed was in the White House. He 
had taken many short-cut measures of expedi- 
ency and had launched a new program of basic 
reforms which required a reorganization of gov- 
ernment itself as well as a new appreciation of 
the responsibilities of the government to its peo- 
ple. The Congress of this early period was eager 
to cooperate in these reforms and it recognized, 
as did the President, that the depression had 
reached the point where sweeping Executive or- 
ders were necessary to forestall greater ruin. In 
the tripartite structure of our government: ex- 
ecutive, legislative and judicial, it was clear that 
the executive branch had come into a new as- 
cendancy. In every crisis in our national his- 
tory this had been true. 


The disaffection of Congress may be said to 
have begun where the short-term remedial meas- 
ures ended. The basic proposals of the Presi- 
dent which struck at the root causes of the de- 
pression served to alarm the Congress and con- 
servative elements in the country at large. The 
reforms of the New Deal which led government 
to take a hand in what Big Business had con- 
sidered to be its sole province soon had loud 
repercussions. The proposals of the Administra- 
tion to provide housing, utilities, and a vast pro- 
gram of work relief appeared to some as a direct 
attack upon the capitalist system and a threat to 
private enterprise. The measures for social se- 
curity and for control of stock manipulations, 
and the New Deal recognition of the rights of 
organized labor which precipitated the greatest 
organizing drive in our history, convinced a cer- 
tain section of industria] leadership that the 
President was out to destroy their strong contro] 
of the country’s economy. 
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The Negro in the Political Picture 


Social Reforms and Minorities 
Despite the growing bitterness of Big | 
and Congressional unrest under the Pr: 
domination, it became abundantly clea: 


iSiness 
lent’s 


n the 
elections of 1936 that the President was s || car. 
rying out the mandates of the great majority of 


the people. The social reforms of the Ne\ Deal 
brought direct benefits to low-income or j pov. 
erished groups, including America’s Neer. mi- 
nority. The liberalism of Mrs. Roosevel: and 
the President’s humanitarianism which was 
translated into many Federal programs won the 
Negro voter and he was willing to wink at the 
Southern influence in the Democratic Party. 

The “white supremacists” of the South, how- 
ever, began to take serious exception to the re- 
forms from Washington which seemed to give 
the Negro new opportunities and new recogni- 
tion. The emotionalism of the professional 
Southerner was perhaps stirred more by the 
democratic speeches and attitude of Mrs. Roose. 
velt than by the acts of the New Deal Adminis- 
tration. To him she became a sinister figure be- 
cause she dared to express some positive beliefs 
on racial equality. While the attitude of the 
Bourbon South would have soured in due course 
because of the reform movements themselves, 
the actions of Mrs. Roosevelt provided fresh fuel 
for the old fire. 

Backed by Big Business which had deep griev- 
ances against the “socialism” of the New Deal, 
supported by Southerners who were apprehen- 
sive over the “equalitarianism” of the New Deal, 
and abetted by the Republican leadership which 
felt impelled to discredit the New Deal for po- 
litical hay-making, the reactionaries in Congress 
mobilized to wrest power from the Presidency. 
The anti-New Deal crowd were out to get this 
man in the White House who dared to call the 
tune to which the Congress had to dance. 

The earliest line of attack on the President 
charged that he lusted for power and was de- 
termined to usurp the prerogatives of the Con- 
gress. It was “Roosevelt the Dictator.” The 
famous Supreme Court reorganization proposal 
which became known as the President’s court- 
packing bill was bitterly assailed by anti-New 
Dealers, and the clamor drove a wedge between 
the President and many of his most ardent sup- 
porters. The defeat of this plan was regarded 
as an important anti-New Deal victory for the 
Congress which received strong support from the 
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nation’s press and organized business interests. 
The President was accused of undermining the 
Constitution and seeking to throw overboard the 
cherished traditions of this democracy. What- 
ever the merits of the case, the controversy dem- 
onstrated that Congress was ready to reassert it- 
«if and challenge the Presidency. 

Emboldened by minor successes against the 
Presidency, the Congress began a sniping pro- 
gram aimed at New Deal “bureaucracy.” The 
administrative departments which had _blos- 
smed forth on Capitol Hill were regarded as 
instrumentalities of the Presidency which en- 
hanced the power of the Executive. This so- 
called bureaucracy was at the mercy of the Con- 
gress which voted appropriations for their oper- 
ation. Thus was provided an opening for the 
anti-New Dealers to sabotage the best laid plans 
of the Administration. Southern Democratic 
Congressmen were able to take the lead in this 
opposition because of the advantages which the 
seniority system gave them. Chairmanships of 
committees go to those members of the majority 
party who have held their seats the longest. 
Thus the tightly and corruptly-controlled elec- 
tions of poll-tax states in the South automati- 
cally placed undemocratically chosen officials in 
control of Congress. This permitted the South- 
erners to influence the racial thinking of the bu- 
reau heads. If an administrator was too liberal, 
he might expect to be given a lesson by the 
House Appropriations Committee when his 
agency sought its appropriation. Today the 
poll-tax Congressmen by controlling the nation’s 
purse strings have a sinister influence over na- 
tional affairs and particularly on issues affecting 
the Negro. 

It is obvious that the President had two alter- 
natives: either to seek to play a political game 
and maneuver behind the scenes to achieve his 
ends or to go to the people directly and whip 
Congress in line through public opinion. In the 
early davs of the New Deal, the President went 
to the people and hammered his program 
through. In the last two years with a world war 
in his lap, the President has been charged with 
appeasing Congress for fear of promoting dis- 
unity in the war effort. From the viewpoint of 
manv Negroes he has retreated on the domesti 
front and has sacrificed needed reforms for the 
sake of a false unity. 


II 


When Congress challenged the Presidency the 
Southern bloc was able to dominate the Con- 
gress, and with Congress in the ascendancy the 
gains of the Negro as well as those of organized 
labor made during the early days of the New 





Deal administration were threatened, The ques- 
tion has arisen, what can the Negro do to offset 
the Congressional assault on these gains? That 
question immediately leads us to an examina- 
tion of the political power of the Negro. 


The Negro Vote a Factor 


How important is the Negro vote? No bet- 
ter description of the political position of the 
Negro today has been made recently than that 
of the Southern journalist, John Temple Graves, 
who made the following observations in the 
April issue of the American Mercury: 

“When the doubtful state of Illinois went 
Democratic in 1932 by a majority of 382,290, 
the Negro vote of about 170,000 amounted to 
a balance of power. When the normally Re- 
publican state of Pennsylvania went Democratic 
four years later by a majority of 581,646, the 
Negro vote played a big role in the upset; the 
Republican majority in 1932 in Pennsylvania 
had been less than 70,000—and there are some 
207,000 Negro voters in the state. Pennsylvania 
counts for more in the Electoral College than 
Alabama, Georgia, and South Carolina com- 
bined, while Illinois outweighs Virginia and 
North Carolina put together. 

“Perhaps the most significant political event 
below the Potomac since Lincoln freed the 
slaves was the winning of the Negro vote above 
the Potomac by the Democrats in 1932 and its 
retention in 1936 and 1940. It means that from 
now on the Democratic Party will be compet- 
ing for what has heretofore belonged to the 
Republicans. And because the vote represents 
something near a balance of power in balance- 
of-power states, it means also that Northern Ne- 
groes may become more important than South- 
ern whites in the party of the white South’s long 
allegiance.” 

It is obvious that the Negro vote is important 
to both major political parties and that the Ne- 
gro concentration in pivotal states in the East 
and Middle West affords a springboard for de- 
cisive political action. It is important, too, that 
the Negro voter has demonstrated in the historic 
switch to the Roosevelt Democrats that his alle- 
giance can no longer be won nor retained un- 
less he is led to believe that he is getting a square 
deal. An interesting commentary on the Negro 
voter was made by Eliot Janeway in an article, 
“Ohio Looks to *44,” which appeared in the 
February 1943 issue of Fortune Magazine. The 
writer discloses the views of the Ohio Repub- 
licans who are backing Bricker for the Repub- 

lican nomination in 1944 and goes on to add: 

“There are other arguments, too, to support 
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Ohio’s claim to the nomination. One concerns 
the terribly explosive Negro problem. This is 
destroying the Democratic Party, which is anti- 
Negro in the South and which Roosevelt has 
wisely tried to make pro-Negro in the border 
states and in the North. But in Ohio the Re- 
publicans have been solicitous of the Negro vote 
since Mark Hanna’s day. Only Roosevelt has 
ever been able to take it away from them. And 
now the Negroes are increasingly resentful be- 
cause the Administration’s wartime performance 
in their behalf hasn’t kept pace with F.D.R.’s 
promises, and because labor is often violently 
unwilling to give the Negro a chance in indus- 
try. Ohio Republicans note with alarm that 
their bete noir, Wendell Willkie, has been out- 
bidding every contender in sight for the Negro 
vote; and they conclude that only the Ohio 
machine, with its long, successful record, can 
show U. S. Republicans how to bag the entire 
Negro vote ‘without inciting them as Willkie is 
doing.” Here again the Republicans have a 
point. A solid Negro vote—and in 1944 the 
Negro vote will almost certaialy be solid—can 
swing any close state.” 

Since 1932 the Negro vote has grown increas- 
ingly strong in the pivotal states and the concern 
of the party strategists in both camps over this 
vote is based on statistical fact. There has come 


a new political awakening among the Negro 


masses in the urban North and the ballot can 
bring tangible rewards which an impoverished 
and oppressed minority group cannot ignore. 
In the last decade we have seen the rise of 
Negro influence in municipal government in 
most of our major Northern cities. Elected repre- 
sentatives of the race sit on the City Councils of 
New York, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and 
St. Louis, and the number of Negroes in the 
state legislatures has also increased. The grow- 
ing political strength of the Negro is indicated 
further by the new appointive positions which 
have been given them by state and municipal 
heads. 

The political importance of the Negro accrues 
mainly from the fact that his vote represents, 
as Mr. Graves stated, “something near a bal- 
ance of power in balance-of-power states.” 
Along the Eastern seaboard and in the Middle 
West, the Negro balance-of-power vote can 
turn the tide of victory in a close national con- 
test. The Negro vote within these states im- 
portantly influences the gubernatorial elections 
and it gains even greater force in the municipal 
elections of the major cities where practically 
all of the Negroes of the North are concen- 
trated. The large number of Negroes sitting on 
important city commissions in the metropolitan 
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centers bears out the influence of the black 
ghetto vote. 


Ill 


Despite the recognized importan 
Negro vote, the fact that it is conc trated jr 
the slums of the major cities of the North jm. 
poses certain limitations on the ability of Negro 
voters to influence Congressional action direc. 
ly. In most states Negroes are concentrated jp 
two or three Congressional districts and only , 
few Northern Congressmen fall under the g. 
rect influence of the Negro voter. Thus ong 
finds Congressmen from states where the Negr 
vote is important who feel that they are inde. 
pendent of Negro opinion and, save for some 
consideration for the party to which they be. 
long, act accordingly. 


Of th 


There are, of course, a number of well-worn 
techniques used to influence Congressional ac. 
tion. One of the simplest and most often used 
is the direct personal interview with the Cop- 
gressman by an influential Negro in his district 
In some instances the Congressman may have 
what may be called a Negro adviser who 
credited with considerable sway over his Con- 
gressman. This adviser is used as the pipeline 
through which favorable action bv the Con. 
gressman is solicited. In the early stages of 
the Sojourner Truth controversy in Detroit, tw 
influential Negroes conferred with Dr. Tenero- 
wicz, the Congressman in whose district the war 
housing project fell, and obtained a commit 
ment from him to work in behalf of the Negre 
cause. This pledge was expected because Dr 
Tenerowicz was elected from a_balance-of- 
power district in which Negroes had often 
turned the tide in the elections. The word of 
Dr. Tenerowicz proved empty, however, as soon 
as white opposition developed. It should be 
added, however, that Dr. Tenerowicz was re- 
tired to private life in the 1942 election as a 
reward for his double-cross. 

The personal approach obviously has its limi- 
tations and it is most successful when the mem- 
ber of Congress recognizes that the course he 
is being asked to take will net him a bigger vote 
Walter White of the NAACP will bear witnes 
to the folly of depending on the personal pledge 
of a member of Congress. During the anti-poll 
tax filibuster in 1942, Senator McNary of Ore- 
gon, Republican leader, promised Mr. White 
that he would go down the line for the measure. 
Senator McNary not only forgot about hs 
promise, to put it charitably, but he was re- 
ported to have actively supported the opposi- 
tion in cloak room deals. 

In some instances organized pressure on Con- 
gressmen, the “independents” as well as thos 
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‘rectly responsible to Negro voters, has brought 
ase favorable results. The strategists of the 
sajor parties recognized that the actions of a 
Congressman reflect on the fortunes of the party 
; the balance-of-power states. The party or- 
nization often brings pressure to bear on their 
(ongressiii¢ n to take a pro-Negro position if it 
; felt that the opposite course might alienate 
the Negro vote on which the party is forced to 
depend. The Congressmen from districts with 
, Negro concentration usually go along even if 
here iS no party pressure. In obtaining signa- 
wes for bringing the poll tax bill to the floor 
f the House, the Congressmen in the balance- 


40 
de power states were the first to rally to the call. 
me [y Thus party pressure which Negro politicians 
ye. fe have been able to develop is of considerable im- 
sortance in the two party system that prevails 
n most States. 
— Ft. 
M- . 
Organized Labor: An All 
. Y 


Organized pressure is made possible by a 
alition of forces which may not be strict! 
solitical. Since the rise of the CIO in most in- 
ustrial areas, the Negro leadership has turned 
organized labor for support in their effort to 
flect Congressional action. Since industrial 
mionism succeeds in proportion to its ability to 
rganize into a working whole all workers re- 
zardless of craft or color, the CIO industrial 
mions are cognizant of the Negro’s problems. 
n issues affecting the Negro: housing, employ- 
ment, etc.. the labor unions have often joined 
nands officially with Negro leadership in bring- 
ng pressure to bear on Congressmen. The labor 
ste, like the Negro vote, is of strategic impor- 
ance in the industrial North, and unity between 
he Negro leadership and the forces of organized 
abor presents a formidable front. The coalition 
xetween these two groups is in some states just 
ginni 
he economic status of the Negro in America 
makes organized labor a natural ally, despite 
the fact that labor practices in many craft 
mons of the American Federation of Labor 
have tended to mitigate against such an alliance. 
Besides organized labor, alliances between the 
Negro and strong religious forces which profess 
nter-racial goodwill have been of some value. 
The white Christian and Jewish leadership in 
a few states have joined in the Negro’s effort 
0 achieve first class citizenship and have helped 
to influence Congressional action. In promot- 
ing anti-lynching and anti-poll tax legislation 
which touches upon basic human injustices, 
these groups have always responded, although, 
it should be said, they often proceed with ex- 
esive caution. While the inherent love of 
human justice which motivates much of the re- 





ligious leadership in America has borne some 
fruit, it has fallen far short of its possibilities. 


Mass Pressure Tactics 


In addition to tapping the resources of sup- 
port from organized groups, the Negro has in 
recent years developed a new technique for 
promoting his cause and influencing Washing- 
ton. This technique has its ultimate base in the 
theory that the inherent sense of justice of the 
American people when sufficieatly aroused will 
not countenance the persecution of the Negro. 
It is directed at American public opinion at 
large in the hope that the Negro cause will be 
given popular support. Through mass demon- 
strations which range from semi-permanent 
picket lines to great mass meetings, the Negro 
tells the world his story and dramatizes his 
plight. These demonstrations also serve to unite 
the Negro people themselves on given issues 
and to fortify their determination to fight for 
freedom. 

A classic example in recent history of the 
effectiveness of the mass demonstration tech- 
nique may be seen in the March-On-Washine- 
ton movement of A. Philip Randolph. By sum- 
moning the Negro masses of the country to con- 
verge on Washington, tens of thousands strong. 
the leaders of this movement were able to in- 
fluence the President to take a personal hand in 
the adjustment of Negro grievances. Discrimin- 
ation in employment in the defense iadustries 
was the immediate concern of the March-On- 
Washington movement and by threatening to 
march it impelled the Presideat to issue his 
famous Executive Order 8802, outlawing dis- 
crimination in defense or war industries. This 
was regarded as a signal victory for Negroes, 
and of course the mass demonstration rose in 
favor as a technique in most Northern com- 
munities. 

In few cities have mass demonstrations been 
used so effectively as in Detroit in the last six 
vears. The Negro leadership and the rank and 
file citizens march and picket as a matter of 
course today. During the Sojourner Truth con- 
troversy one of the largest outdoor rallies ever 
sponsored by Negroes was held in a downtown 
square and a similar rally was held in April, 
1943, in protest against the color bar in the 
war housing projects at Ford’s Willow Run 
plant. The Negro press has played a notable part 
in arousing the citizenry and the mass rallies 
served to break the silence of the white dailies. 
The truths of a controversy become public 
knowledge and the liberal forces of the com- 
munity are inspired to active participation. 

The mass demonstration technique makes use 
~ (Continued on Page 137 
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The Problem of Race Relations 
In Public Administration 


® By ROBERT C. WEAVER 


HEN in the summer of 1933, Sec- 

retary Ickes appointed Clark Fore- 

man as Adviser on the Economic 
Status of Negroes in the Department of the 
Interior, he had unwittingly started a long con- 
troversy. In the discussions which followed, the 
principal issue was the question of whether or 
not it was desirable to have special advisers on 
race relations, and emphasis was centered on 
the titles of those who carried out such respon- 
sibilities. Repeatedly, it has been asserted that 
race relations advisers are without power, that 
they are not policy-making officials, and tha 
theirs is a “jim crow” set-up in government. 
There have been few, if any, careful analyses of 
what developments occasioned these appoint- 
ments and how race relations officers have gone 
about doing their jobs. This paper will at- 
tempt to outline the problems in public admin- 
istration which occasioned the appointment of 
a score or more race relations officers, the pos- 
sible methods of attack which have and could 
have been followed, and the most effective ap- 
proaches which have been evolved during the 
past decade. 


Social Programs Involve Racial Policy 


As long as the Federal Government did not 
sponsor and operate programs of economic and 
social reform, its various agencies were some- 
what removed from the average citizen. In 
time of war, however, this picture changed, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Average American had continu- 
ing contacts with his or her Federal Govern- 
ment. To meet the problems of our largest 
minority in World War I, the Secretary of War 
appointed a special assistant, and the Secretary 
of Labor created a Division of Negro Economics. 
These were the precedents for the race rela- 
tions offices of the New Deal. This New Deal 
was, in effect, a government program of eco- 
nomic and social reform which expanded the 
scope and peacetime activity of certain federal 
agencies. Existing and newly created govern- 
ment departments initiated programs of public 
relief, public works, federal power production 
and distribution, public housing, assistance to 
youth, agricultural rehabilitation, and associated 
activities. Each of these programs directly af- 
fected the lives of hundreds of thousands of 
ordinary citizens either as beneficiaries or proj- 
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ect employees, and in our existing iety, i 
was inevitable that problems of miaorit groups 
participation should arise. It was no less obyj. 
ous that there would be need for evolving poli- 
cies and procedures for dealing with su: h mar. 
ters if the new programs were to reach thoy 
who were in the greatest need. One of th 
elements in the approach to this problem was th: 
appointment of race relations officers. 

It should be obvious that various departments 
and agencies of the government have devel. 
oped different notions relative to the functions 
of their race relations officers. In some in. 
stances, appointees in this field have had littl 
authority to deal with real issues, and _ their 
offices have been the sole spot in the agency 
where professional or clerk al Negroes were 
employed. In other instances, the work in race 
relations has been accepted as an integral par 
of the administrative machinery, and the dire 
tors of such work have become officially recog- 
nized as heads of a division or bureau. Largely 
through their efforts, Negro professional, techni- 
cal, and clerical workers have been emploved 
throughout certain agencies.’ 


Spheres of Activity 


Experience to date has illustrated that there 
are four principal spheres of activity incident t 
minorities’ participation in federal programs 
The first is concerned with policy, the second 
is concerned with techniques, the third is con- 
cerned with day-to-day operations, and _ the 
fourth is concerned with information and public 
relations. It is possible to have any one or all 
of these services coordinated or performed in 
a special office. The determination of whether 
or not there should be such an office and the 
proper allocation of duties to it depends in large 
measure upon the type of program which the 
agency is carrying on and the administrative 


1 Of the United States Housing Authority, the Cris 
has observed: “As a result of his (the race relations 
officer’s) efforts and the support of USHA officials, a 
more fair and equitable racial policy now exists it 
USHA than in any other branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. On the basis of need, Negroes are enjoying 
equitable benefits from public housing, colored technical 
men are designing projects and supervising construction, 
colored mechanics are employed on construction, and 
Negro managers are employed for the completed pro- 
jects.” “National Defense Labor Problems,” Crisis, Oc- 
tober 1940, p. 319 











machinery through which it operates. It is ob- 
that any agency which directly affects the 


yious 
lives of large numbers of citizens creates a body 
of racial policy. This policy may be entirely 


negative and unassembled, but it is born as soon 
as the agency deals with the Negro public.* It 
ble to secure expert counsel in formulat- 


is p ~ 
ing this policy either through consultation with 
individuals and committees established and 


called in specially for this purpose or through 
the functioning of an office of race relations. 
[he one advantage of the latter approach is 
that it affords greater opportunities for coordin- 
ating racial policy with the over-all activities of 
the ageacy. 

[here are many problems of a technical na- 
ture incident to translating statements of racial 
policy into actuality. These involve such mat- 
ters aS educating the administrative staff rela- 
tive to announced policy, working in the com- 
muaity with both minority and majority groups 
to achieve understanding and support for pro- 
grams, devising ways and means of effecting 
policies, and establishing standards whereby 
minority group participation can be evaluated. 
In every agency having a program which 
hes miaority groups, such technical prob- 
s will arise, and they should be handled by 
ficials who, through training, experience, and 
knowledge, are qualified to deal with them. 
lime and time again, inept administrative ap- 
proaches have created extremely complicated 
issues Where none needed to arise. On the other 

nd, many seemiagly difficult problems have 
proved to be casual administrative acts when 
proper techniques have been employed. 

On the operating levels, the matter of mi- 
nority groups’ participation may become the 
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exclusive jurisdiction of a special office outside 
or within the agency directing the program, or 
it may be a recognized responsibility of the oper- 
ating field staff of the agency.’ If the former of 
these proposals is followed, jurisdictional dis- 
putes are inevitable since minority groups’ par- 
ticipation is sure to cut across almost every 
phase of normal operations. More important, 
however, is the fact that special offices are, of 
necessity, limited in personnel. When they at- 
tempt to assume responsibilities for operations, 
they usually find themselves inadequately staffed 


2 | . We must realize that although we have no 
clearly defined national policy towards our largest min- 
ority, the Negro, social programs initiated or supported 
by the Federal Government must involve racial policy. 
Thus, what appears as no racial policy is, in fact, a 
most dangerous onc, since it frequntly implies ignoring 
colored Americans. . .” Weaver, “Racial Policy in 
Public Housing,” Phylon, Second Quarter, 1940, p. 149. 

3 For a discussion of an over-all minorities agency, 
see the writer's review of Carey McWilliams’ Brothers 
Under the Skin, p. 134 of this issuc 





and without the active cooperation of the 
agency’s field personnel. It is also true that in 
many instances, racial problems are but a seg- 
ment of larger issues, and their separation in op- 
erations from such issues magnifies their signifi- 
cance and accentuates resistance to their normal 
solution. Finally, the regular operating staff 
of an agency has many and varied contacts with 
local authorities, agencies and individuals, and 
it is sure to be consulted on racial problems. If 
it shifts responsibility for such matters to a spe- 
cial group, much time is lost in dealing with 
specific issues, and a feeling of agency indiffer- 
ence toward minorities is created. The special 
office then enters the picture at a time when 
the local authorities or agencies have been led 
to believe that it is an appendage to the normal 
administrative machinery and when the prob- 
lems involved have been inordinately magnified. 

Racial and Public Relations Bound Together 

In programs as extensive as those of federal 
agencies, there is always need for complete and 
accurate factual material which indicates cur- 
rent developments and future trends. In the 
field of minority groups’ participation the need 
for such data is great. There can be no basis 
for judging the over-all effectiveness of such 
programs, their future requirements, or their im- 
pact upon the status of the groups concerned 
unless there is a steady flow and analysis of 
such factual material. In the development of 
techniques for minority groups’ participation, it 
is necessary to assemble a body of information 
which indicates where and how certain ap- 
proaches have been effective. On the basis of 
such material, new approaches can be devel- 
oped and existing ones modified. Without cur- 
rent, accurate facts in this field, no agency can 
do an effective job in including all groups in 
the population in its program. Nor can the 
minority groups concerned evaluate the pro- 
gress or lack of progress they are making toward 
democratic participation unless they can secure 
accurate and comprehensive official data reflect- 
ing the picture. Certainly no federal agency 
can execute a satisfactory public relations job 
without such material.* And public relations 


4“If any group of citizens is to benefit adequately 
from a program, its members must know the nature of 
the undertaking and the mechanism of its operation. 
Without accurate information, these (minority) groups 
offer fertile ground for nurturing misinformation and 
adverse propaganda. At the same time, the unfamiliarity 
of the Negro and other minorities with the new pro- 
grams is often used by those in authority to justify 
exclusion of these elements in the population... . 
“Publicity as such can be misleading and unfortunate 
for a minority group. Care should be taken to avoid its 
use as a means of lulling the group into acquiescence.” 
Weaver, “Federal Aid, Local Control, and Negro Partici- 
Journal of Negro Education, January 1942, 


pation.” 
pp. 48-49 
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are intimately associated with sound race rela- 
tions. A student in both fields has aptly ob- 
served that: 

“Racial relations and public relations are in- 
extricably bound together in any publicly fi- 
nanced program of social progress. Indeed, 
racial relations is merely one aspect—and an in- 
creasingly important aspect—of public relations. 
We can have no sound public relations with- 
out sound racial relations. A program designed 
to improve the standards of living for socially 
and economically disadvantaged families must 
necessarily be concerned with its lines of com- 
munications with the great mass of Negro fam- 
ilies, the most disadvantaged in our nation. 
These lines often get tangled with other lines 
resulting in faulty connections. But they can 


be, and must be straightened out.” ® 

From the analysis which has been made 
above, certain general conclusions can be made. 
They are as follows: 

1. Many current activities of the Federal 
Government intimately affect minority groups 
and occasion racial policy. 

2. The impact of such programs upon minor- 
ity groups requires the attention of specialists 
to develop techniques for effecting policies and 
programs. 

3. Minority groups’ participation should be 
integrated into the normal operations of federal 
agencies, 


4. There is need for the compilation of data 
reflecting the extent of minority groups’ par- 
ticipation in federal programs. 


5. The resulting materials should be evalu- 
ated and form the basis for developing and mod- 
ifving policies and procedures. 

With these principles in mind it is possible to 
make some analysis of the type of administra- 
tive machinery which is most effective in deal- 
ing with race relations in federal agencies. At 
the outset, it can be observed that the integra- 
tion or full participation of minority groups does 
not follow from an agency’s assumption that 
there are no peculiar problems of minorities in 
the nation. An agency which takes such an un- 
realistic position usually neglects the problem 
until a crisis arises, and then, in panic, it accepts 
a compromise solution. It is the writer's basic 
premise that corrective action in the field of race 
relations is always more difficult and less ef- 
fective than preventive measures. A _ strong, 
positive program for action, when supported 
by sound techniques for achieving the desired 
ends, has proved to be the most effective ap- 


> Henry Lee Moon, “Racial Aspects of Federal Pub- 
lic Relations Programs,” Phylon, First Quarter 1943, 
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proach.” It cannot be achieved, howevc:_ with. 
out official recognition of the problem an: plan. 
ning for its solution within the agency lease 
are not solved by attempting to igno: their 
existence. 

Once the fact that there must be offi 
ognition of minority groups’ problems 
cepted, there is the question of if and w 
the administrative set-up the principal c 
ation of this matter should be centered 
program is of such a nature as to occasion 
ring contacts with minority groups, it se« 
vious that any orderly approach to rac: 
tions will require the assignment of a d 
office or official to maintain consistency 
develop effective techniques. In this conn 
it is impossible to do more than lay dow: 
tain principles since the programs and ad: 
trative machinery of various agencies diff 
is clear, however, that wherever minority o 
problems are considered, the office or in 
uals responsible for handling them should 
a position to receive pertinent information, 
respondence, and proposed policies as a pa 
the regular administrative operations oj 
agency, prior to the issuance of policies, publi 
announcements, or instruction to the field. Ir 
those agencies with centralized administrat 
and little relegation of operations to the f 
this usually requires the centering of the prol 
in the office of the head of the agency. On ¢} 
other hand, in agencies with decentralized 
ministration and large field staffs, it is import 
to have consideration of minority groups con 
trated at the point in the administrative set 
where materials and instructions to the field are 
originated and distributed. 

There has been much discussion concerning 
the undesirability of having “special advisers” 
on Negroes. Some of this discussion has beet 
valid in that it emphasized the importance of 
keeping race problems in their proper perspec- 
tive and as a normal consideration of the 
ministrative set-up.” In other instances the es 


6 For an application of this principle 
public housing, see tl write! Prob! 
Religious and Nationality Groups i 
Program,” Proceedings of the Nati 
Social Work, 1940, pp. 289-296 

7“The Negro is too ofter 
part of the body politic. If he is not ex 
plicitly or implicitly, he is usually accorded ‘s] 
ment as a group apart. So generally accepted has be 
this approach to the racial problem that many otherwise 
liberal-minded persons have failed to see the essentia 
paradox of a program ostensibly intended for al] tt 
people but which either excludes the Negro or make 
‘special’ provisions for him 

“Deeply rooted in traditional patterns, the tendency t 
‘forget’ the Negro or to consider him as a special case t 
be dealt with ‘wav late’ is apparent in most programs 
dealing with broad public interests.’ “Racial Policy ir 
Public Housing,” loc. cit 
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tablishi.ent of offices to integrate minorities into 
overnment programs has been confused with 
the establishment of “special” treatments of 
minorities. Little thought has been given to the 
fact that hundreds of projects and reports are 
reviewed daily by federal agencies. In certain 
agencies thousands of pay rolls are checked. 
There is no means of observing what is happen- 
ing to Negroes and certain other minorities un- 
less these documents and the flow of related cor- 
respondence are inspected by someone with 
authority and interest in race relations. What 
his title is, or what his office is called is of slight 
moment. What is important is that he is in a 
position to get and act upon ail pertinent in- 
formation as a regular, official activity. This is 
a full-time job and can seldom be wedged in 
between the requirements of heavy, geaeral ad- 
ministrative duties, nor can it be done effectively 
without full knowledge of and association with 
the general program and operations of the 
agency. 

Even when race relations offices have been in- 
tegrated into the administrative set-up and, 
together with labor relations and project review, 
have become established bureaus of any agency, 
they are often criticized on the basis that they 
are only advisory and not policy-making. In 
any government agency there is but one official 
policy maker—the administrator. On the other 
hand, heads of bureaus and divisions as well 
as those responsible for field operations, do, in 
fact, contribute greatly to the development of 
policy. Others in less conspicuous professional 
jobs make their contribution also. The key to 
policy influencing in government is access to 
and influence upon the flow of material from 
and into the field. If this is supplemented by a 
clear-cut job description and statement of bu- 
reau responsibility, the individual or official in- 
volved influences, in no uncertain terms, the 
policy of the agency. 
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Advantages of Centralization 


Experience to date indicates that the most ef- 
fective approach to race relations in public ad- 
ministration has been to secure official recog- 
nition of the problem of minority groups’ par- 
ticipation and establish a central office in which 
responsibility for the matter rests. The efficacy 
of such an office depends upon the support it 
receives from the administrative head of the 
agency, the authority which is delegated to it, 
and its position in the administrative framework. 
No matter how able the head of such an office 
may be, unless he has the support of the ad- 
ministrator, he may devote his time to prepar- 
ing excellent reports, brilliant recommendations, 








and startling analyses which find a quiet resting 
place in the archives of government. In such 
a situation both he and his office are ineffectual. 
As a means of indicating the official status of 
the office of race relations, the issuance of ad- 
ministrative orders establishing the office and 
clearly defining its authority has proved to be 
most important. This action not only gives it a 
definite basis for operation, but also gives it of- 
ficial standing and recognition within the 
agency. It has status among the other divisions 
and bureaus with which it must have daily con- 
tacts. Since race relations in a federal agency 
usually involve the operations of most bureaus 
and divisions, the office responsible for them 
should be established so that it can operate 
throughout the agency. The most desirable loca- 
tion for this office varies from agency to agency 
but in general the office should be in a position 
where it can normally review and act upon per- 
tinent materials flowing into and out of the 
agency. If so located, the office of race rela- 
tions can assist in policy determination and pro- 
gram development, maintain current data on 
the status of minority groups’ participation, 
evaluate the progress which is being made, and 
take steps to prevent undesirable situations. Un- 
der such an arrangement, actual operations in- 
cident to minority groups at the various admin- 
istrative levels remain the responsibility of the 
regular administrative machinery, but they are 
carefully watched and guided by the race rela- 
tions office. 


Every federal agency is responsible for facili- 
tating the equitable participation of all elements 
of the population in its program. Regardless of 
whether or not there is a central office handling 
race relations, the regular administrative ma- 
chinery of a government bureau is in daily con- 
tact with problems of minority groups’ partici- 
pation. It is this machinery, functioning through 
its numerous representatives, which really deter- 
mines the degree to which programs and projects 
reach groups of citizens on the local levels. A suc- 
cessful program for reaching minorities requires 
an official recognition by all agency representa- 
tives of their responsibility for securing equitable 
participation of all elements in the population. 
Each agency should, therefore, establish ade- 
quate personnel and administrative machinery 
to effect non-discriminatory policies on all levels 
of operations. Responsible officials should be 
supplied with factual materials on the nature of 
the problems incident to minorities’ full partici- 
pation, how to meet these problems, and the 
governmental and private resources available to 
assist in dealing with issues which may arise. 

(Continued on Page 133) 
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EGROES think of Race Relations Ad- 

visers as Civil Messiahs, Racial Paci- 

fiers, frustrated well-doers, or Race 
Quislings. Negro politicians resent them as p2- 
tronage usurpers, and pressure groups hail them 
as the result of organized protest. At one and 
the same time federal advisers are execrated for 
not doing away with the “Race Problem” and 
criticized because they lack power aad authority 
to do anything. 

White Americans consider them proof of de- 
mocracy—American style, trouble shooters, poli- 
tical bait or subversive agitators plotting to pro- 
mote intermarriage and domination of blacks 
over whites. Few people, black or white, know 
their origin or understand their functions. 


Prior to 1933, employment of Negroes in the 
Federal Government, for the most part, com- 
prised recognition of the political potentialities 
of the Negro, and he fared well or ill depending 
upon how much the party in power wished to 
gamble on these potentialities. 


Some agencies, however, such as the Office 
of Education, the United States Public Health 
Service, and the Department of Commerce 
acknowledged the exclusion of the Negro from 
the normal stream of community and national 
life by employing Negro specialists to promote 
programs among Negroes to apprise the agency 
of the impact of social problems upon them. 
These employees work within a specified field 
and are forced to rely on the inadequate ma- 
chinery of state and local governments and 
Negro organizations for the prosecution of their 
objectives. 

The 1930's however, brought the Negro into 
a differeat perspective. When the New Deal 
began its programs of direct assistance to the 
ill-fed. ill-housed, and unemployed, it discov- 
ered that, although Negroes constituted a great 
proportion of the group for which relief pro- 
grams were designed, the benefits of these pro- 
grams did not reach them. N.R.A. and A.A.A., 
in fact, boomeranged and became the means of 
further exclusion and exploitation of the Negro. 
Employers fired Negroes rather than pay them 
N.R.A. wages, and farm owners appropriated 
government checks intended for Negro tenant 
farmers. Thus, it became evident that Negroes 
suffered from racial factors in addition to the 
social and economic handicaps of their white 
neighbors. 

Inasmuch as Negroes necessarily constituted 
a good proportion of the group the New Deal 
Set out to assist, the success of the New Deal 
program depended upon reaching and helping 
Negroes. For these reasons, therefore, the Ne- 
gro was not a petitioner seeking special con- 
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Race Relations 
Advisers--- 
Quislings or 
Messiahs 2 


¢ By PAULINE REDMOND COGGS 


sideration, or a minority requiring token recog 
nition, but the Achilles heel of the New Deal 
social and economic program. His status as an 
unemployed and needy citizen and his numer 

cal concentration in this category made consid- 
eration of his problems mandatory. Thus, the 
forgotten black man became the canker of un- 
planned economy and his miseries thwarted the 
freazied hypodermic of the New Deal. 


Enter the Adviser 


How could the Negro, long shunted from the 
stream of national life, be merged into the bod 
politic? Brain-trusters that could be counted 
on for solutions to most problems failed to pro- 
vide a formula for this one. Devices that suc- 
ceeded in one community failed in another a 
few miles away. The Rosenwald Fund prof- 
fered an experimeatal plan and Dr. Clark Fore- 
raan, a white “interracialist,” became the first 
Racial Adviser-in the Department of the In- 
terior. The appointment of Dr. Robert C. 
Weaver, a Negro, followed closely after. Soon 
it was perceived that this function required 
specific skills: a knowledge of the Negro com- 
munity ; contact with Negro organizations ; pipe 
lines to the inarticulate masses, and an insight 
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into Negro-white adjustments. The appoint- 
ment of increasing numbers of Negroes as Racial 
Advisers implies that Negroes were adjudged 
i have these attributes, and a new type of 
Negro staff member entered government service. 


Without benefit of blueprint or precedent, 
Racial Advisers groped their way through ad- 
ministrative intricacies to discover governmental 
ythority was dichotomous. Policies enunciated 
by the top administrators could be effecuated, 
gerverted or nullified by operating staffs. Ne- 
groes came out on the short end of government 
programs, not always because of deliberate in- 
tention to discriminate, but more often because 
jimitations placed om their participation were 
not brought to light until plans had been com- 
pleted and mac hinery set into motion. 


Thus the major function of the Racial Ad- 
viser was to keep the Negro constantly in the 
picture from the time a program was conceived 
yntil it became a functioning reality. This called 
for a follow-up on the most routine details. 
Racial Advisers’ staffs had to be jac ks of all 
trades in order to forestall unforeseen discrim- 
ination. 


The Adviser's Objectives 


It was not enough to secure a commitment 
that Negroes were to have equitable participa- 
tion in the benefits of a program. Equity must 
be spelled out in terms of jobs, skilled and un- 
skilled and how many; wages, equal or differ- 
ential, with or without union membership. Leg- 
islation must be assimilated if occasional “I- 
mean-Negroes-too” clauses were to be consum- 
mated. Racial policies had to be initiated if 
enabling legislation failed to provide “separate 
but equal” provisions for colored citizens of 
obscure Bakerstown, Louisiana. The only way 
to guarantee that a Negro housing project would 
have a community room also was to compare 
architectural blueprints. The innocent-looking 
phrase, “prevailing wage rate,” frequently set 
up a dual standard of wages for Negroes and 
whites. So the Racial Adviser must have the 
authority to inquire into every phase of the 
agency’s program, and sufficient technical 
knowledge to review each developmental step. 


The general practice was to detect potential 
injustices before they crystallized, and adjust in- 
equities before they were perpetrated. The ad- 
viser recognized that he was permitted such scope 
only because the Negro constituted a social and 
economic bottleneck, and that had not preju- 
dice and lack of opportunity barricaded his en- 
trance into the normal stream of American life, 
race advisers would not be necessary. More- 





over, the prime objective of the adviser was to 
effectuate and accelerate the unification of the 
Negro with the rest of the population so that 
special machinery would not be needed to se- 
cure his participation. Toward this end, there- 
fore, he utilized broad phraseology in statements 
of policy, employing racial designation only 
where the assurance of equity demanded it. 
Rather than setting up adjunctive and duplicat- 
ing functions in the Racial Adviser’s office, the 
adviser insisted that the personnel and ma- 
chinery set up to serve the population as a 
whole serve Negroes also. Oaly in the South, 
where separation is rigidly enforced by law and 
custom, did the adviser coacede that unifica- 
tion of the population for the dispensation of 
federal programs was not immediately possible 
nor feasible. And for Negroes in this section 
he worked to secure equity. 


A New Methodology 


Because all the advisers had similar objec- 
tives but were working within different agencies 
having diverse programs, procedures and ad- 
ministrative organizations, each adviser utilized 
the implements best fitted for the agency with 
which he was connected. Where agencies en- 
couraged lay participation, the adviser pressed 
for capable minority representation on advisory 
and quasi-official bodies, believing that alert 
representatives could further minority partici- 
pation. Statistics supplied a barometer for par- 
ticipation, and advisers worked to have them 
broken down by race so as to check on the 
degree of Negro participation. Equity and dis- 
crimination are difficult to define, and lacking 
more specific yardsticks, clauses were inserted 
in government contracts requiring definite per- 
centages of Negro employment in skilled and 
unskilled classifications. In some states facilities 
for graduate study were not available to Ne- 
groes, and a special fund was created to provide 
graduate work in other states. 


In some communities Negro housing was 
withheld because industrial firms refused to hire 
Negro labor. In such instances, the Racial Ad- 
viser must work closely with other federal agen- 
cies administering interrelating programs. 
Throughout all of this the adviser carries on a 
constant process of education within the agency 
as well as with the minority group. Staff mem- 
bers must become conversant with the problems, 
attitudes, and resources of minorities, if they are 
to provide for their participation. The minority 
itself must be informed regarding the signifi- 
cance of federal programs in order to make 
known their needs. Often they are unreached 
by usual means of communication, and public 
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speeches, Negro press articles, and conferences 
with national and community leaders are used 
to disseminate information among them. 


The Racial Adviser recognized that his of- 
fice did not constitute adequate participation of 
Negroes in federal employment. He soon dis- 
covered that his presence alone did much to 
dispel prejudice in his fellow workers. There- 
fore, he used his contact with personnel officers 
and his knowledge of qualified Negro aspirants 
to urge that Negroes be employed in the agency 
to work in capacities other than those of racial 
specialists. Lawyers, architects, clerks and 


stenographers who happened to be Negro were 
thereby employed in other than race relations 
posts, and although they may have occasionally 
given assistance on problems involving race, 
their duties were generally those of any other 
lawyer, architect, clerk or stenographer. 


Conceived in a social dilemma and germ- 
inated within the government incubator, the 
Racial Adviser has never functioned as the voci- 
ferous leader of the opposition, challenging and 
exposing the government's every act of discrim- 
ination. Rather, he has been an efficiency ex- 
pert, unearthing causes of inequitable partici- 
pation and contriving means within the govern- 
mental framework for eliminating waste of hu- 
man and material resources. It is questionable 
that Racial Advisers so conceived could have 
achieved even limited gains in any other man- 
ner. 


Evaluating the Results 


How, then. shall we evaluate the efforts of 
Racial Advisers? Obviously they are not orac- 
ular zealots inciting Negroes to revolt, but 
neither are they race traitors or “handkerchief- 
headed” opportunists. Most often they are well: 
trained technicians, skilled in some phase of 
social or economic problems, exercising those 
skills to extend federal benefits to Negroes. Con- 
fined to a definite sphere of national life, they 
can only prosecute programs legislated by Con- 
gress within the limitations of governmental 
framework. Individually they are effective oi 
ineffective insofar as they are trained and en- 
dowed with dexterity and resourcefulness. To 
misinterpret their function and invalidate their 
usefulness is to do them and ourselves a dis- 
service. Likewise, to anticipate their single- 
handed abolition of the race problem is to en- 
tramme] their progress and dissipate our vigi- 


lance. Goverament itself merely mirror. the ox. 
pression or inarticulateness of the people goy. 
erned. It is possible to communicate forcefy), 
to government that Racial Advisers represen; 
only one step toward democratic citizer hip 4 
American Negroes. 


Just immediately prior to Pearl Harbo 
Negroes became aware of another group o 
Racial Advisers who exercised a surreptitioys 
control over their destiny. 


The New Deal has been consisteatly odious 
to the conservative South for many reasons, not 
least of which is its racial policy. As the ~ation 
entered upon its preparations for war the ad. 
ministration needed support for its domestix 
and foregin programs and began to w its 
Southern opposition. At the same time. the 
Negro was making irksome dem2nds for evi- 
dences of the democracy for which he was fight. 
ing. Caught in the dilemma, responsible heads 
of government sought the advice of two group 
of whites: liberals who had some grounding in 
race relations, and Southerners who had evi- 
denced a degree of enlightenment regardiag 
race problems. It was hoped that the former 
could give a dispassionate appraisal of the tem- 
per of Negro masses and that the latter could 
forecast Southern reaction to measures calcu- 
lated to pacify vociferous minority pressure 
groups. Both detachments failed in their mis 
sion. White liberals having no means of as 
certaining the temperament of Negroes, scurried 
among their Negro acquaintances secking in- 
formation which, when given accurately. was 
garbled in the retelling. Liberal Southerners in- 
fected with race jitters could do little more than 
report that the South intended that the Neer 
should “be kept in his place.” 


Black Americ a stood on the side lines, vacil- 
lating between derision and acrimony. They 
knew that no white could know the troubles 
they'd seen, and that the South had no inten- 
tion of giving the Negro anything for keeps. Be- 
neath their contempt, however, was an anxicty 
lest the war and government in general be bun- 
gled to the same tragic degree. They are still 
hopeful that the Federal Government will see 
the expediency of formulating a decisively dem- 
ocratic policy regarding American minorities, 
and that such a policy will be fashioned from 
facts secured from informed consultants. Dark 
America is confident that the best informed per- 
sons on this subject are Negroes. 








Allies of the 
Negro 


¢ By ALBERT W. HAMILTON 


HEN our national powers that be 

sought to rally 130,000,000 people in 

a great crusade for democracy, the 
inequities in our society and the lack of democ- 
racy for whole sections of our people cast dark 
shadows on the new wartime fervor for the 
democratic way of life. The one-tenth of our 
130,000,000 people whose skins are black helped 
highlight the contrast between the four freedoms 
written into a historic document on the waters 
of the Atlantic, and life in the red clay regions 
of the South and the slums of the North. 

It has been dangerous to the theory of white 
supremacy to ask colored citizens to die for a 
way of life they do not have. Old grievances of 
Negro America were ignited into a demand 
that white America face the inequalities based 
on racial differences. It has been dangerous to 
talk of defeating Hitler’s racial theories while 
trying to perpetuate those theories at home. 

For Negroes as Negroes to demand their place 
in the sun has been good—good strategy in 
arousing a suppressed people, good politics in 
the effect on white politicians. The best ally the 
Negro has had in his time of crisis has been his 
own determination not to compromise—a de- 
termination to fight his own battle and tell] his 
own story. The desire of most Negro leadership 
to arouse their own people has made some 
people with white skins a little conscience- 
stricken, a little ashamed, and some a little fear- 


ful. 





White Liberals 


A Washington correspondent for a white lib- 
eral paper who last January covered a mass 
meeting on the suspension of the Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Committee’s hearings on dis- 
crimination in the railway industry had an in- 
teresting reaction to the meeting. The meeting 
had been sponsored by the Provisional Commit- 
tee to Organize Colored Locomotive Firemen 
The speakers and audience were predominantly 
Negro. The speeches were militant and racist. 
After this reporter had returned to his office, he 
remarked, “You know that meeting was a real 
experience. I thought I was a pretty good lib- 
eral and knew about our race problem. But I 
haven’t realized what bitterness of feeling was 
developing among colored Americans.” He 
might have added—as have other white liberals 
who have discovered that the Negro is “demand- 
ing” not just “asking” for justice—“and we'd 
better do something.” 

All too many of us who are white know about 
the “race problem.” All too many liberal whites, 
even those who pride themselves on being more 
than just New Dealers, have insufficient emo- 
tional and in most cases intellectual under- 
standing of the Negro’s racial approach to life 
and its problems—an approach that has been 
forced upon him. Only a small percentage of 
whites have been refused service in a restaurant 
because their skins are white, or have driven 
with Negro friends through the South and tried 
to find food and lodging for both. What I am 
trying to Say is that, it is much easier for a white 
person to be an intellectual ally than an emo- 
tional ally of the Negro in the fight to eliminate 
racial barriers. It has been, therefore, a good 
thing for the Negro to make his potential white 
allies conscious of the fact that they are white 
at least to the point where they are willing to 
consider the battle for democracy on the racial 
front as important a struggle as social security, 
or freedom for India, or the end of corporate 
domination of our economic life. 


The Struggle for Racial Equality 


But there are limitations and dangers to a 
racial approach to all problems. Those of us 
who, regardless of race, want to see a totally 
democratic society know there is no solution to 
America’s race problem either in “black belt 
republics” or in Southern white supremacy. Nor 
can the world’s race problem be solved in Li- 
berian Republics or in imperialism based on the 
still prevalent idea of “lesser breeds without the 
law.” All-Negro movements are just as danger- 
ous to the final goal of racial equality as inter- 
racial movements dominated by whites. To in- 
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sure racial equality in society as a whole, we 
must have racial equality in the struggle for it. 
This is not to deny that there is need for a divi- 
sion of labor in the struggle, nor is it to deny the 
need to arouse 13,000,000 Negroes so that they 
themselves demand equal treatment. 

One of the most basic limitations in a racial 
approach to all problems is failure to recognize 
that the economic and social status of the major- 
ity of Negroes is interdependent with the eco- 
nomic and social status of the majority of whites. 
The individualism with which the white worker 
has approached “success” has been equally 
marked in the Negro community. The attitude 
of “marrying the boss’s daughter,” the notion 
that “every American boy has a chance to be 
President” has had equivalents in the Negro 
community, among Negro leadership as well as 
among the masses. The class and caste divisions 
in the white community have been just as true 
of the Negro community. The attempt to rise 
above a particular status in life has all too often 
been approached by white and black workers 
from the same set of beliefs. 

The fact is that the majority of Negroes are 
industrial workers and farmers. Their economic 
plight may be complicated by the fact that they 
are black, but the solutions to their problems are 
to be found in solutions to the industrial and 
agricultural problems of the country. 

While the Negro worker suffered most deeply 
from the color bar imposed by the old line skilled 
craft unions, the great mass of American Jabor 
suffered from the failure of these unions to or- 
ganize the mass of industrial workers. The color 
bar in the unions had the same essential basis as 
the restrictive nature of some trade union philos- 
ophy. Most of the unions which had organized 
workers along industrial rather than craft lines, 
such as the United Mine Workers, the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers, the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers, were without lily 
white clauses in their constitutions. The color 
bars that did exist in these unions reflected local 
conditions rather than official policy. When 
American unionism reached the place where or- 
ganization of the mass production workers was 
attempted, the Negro worker found the color 
bar eliminated as a matter of policy in the Con- 
gress for Industria] Organizations. 


The Negro's Strongest Ally 


The greatest strength which the Negro can 
hope to find in any single ally from here on is 
the labor movement. As the number of organ- 
ized workers increase, it will become more and 
more imperative that Negro workers be organ- 
ized in all industries where they are currently 
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employed. This does not mean that the {icht fo, 
racial equality in the union is now over. Buy 
the existence of the CIO with an official polic, 
of no discrimination and a desire to enfo -¢ this 
policy is a great ally. In the case of the CIO 
the racial problems exist as a contradiction of 
official policy, and as local problems inv. lving 
individual plants, groups of workers and com. 
munity customs. 

Any all-Negro approach to the Negroes’ prob- 
lem will hinder the effective use of this creat 
labor ally. Detroit is an example of the success 
of an interracial approach, for there an interaa- 
tional union, the United Automobile Workers, 
has not only stood firm in enforcing no disc rim- 
ination, but has developed an educational pro- 
gram and an organizational approach that are 
overcoming ingrained ideas which white work- 
ers coming from the South have brought with 
them. To attempt to organize an all-Negro 
movement based solely on race would be a back- 
ward step. 

With an understandable skepticism and a 
lack of knowledge of the power that can be 
possessed by organized workers who have not 
only numbers but an over-all program as well, 
Negro workers have often looked on unions as 
mail order houses where you pay your dues and 
get something in return. Negro officers in the 
United Automobile Workers have found this 
one of the main problems with Negro members. 
Walter Hardin, Negro secretary of the Interna- 
tional’s inter-racial committee, has a formula 
that he uses with both Negro union members 
and Negro community leadership. It bears re- 
peating. He says, “White workers are not going 
to act when a Negro is fired from a job if 
Negroes don’t concern themselves with other 
union problems. The Negro must be just 
concerned when a white worker is fired for 
union activity as when a Negro worker is fired 
for race.” 

Apply Walter Hardin’s formula to other than 
straight union problems and you get a good 
answer to the problem of allies of the Negro. 
The Negro may need and want allies, but many 
other groups fighting the democratic cause on 
other fronts need the strength of Negro America 
in working out solutions to problems which 
sooner or later express themselves in racial dis- 
criminations. 

Actually a man’s color has little to do with 
the urge to exploit or profit by another’s weak- 
ness. The black republic of Liberia has devel- 
oped its own exploiters as well as its exploited as 
easily as our South or Hitler’s Germany. If all 
the barriers to full Negro participation in Amer- 
ican life were lifted tomorrow the economic and 
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cial status of the Southern Negro sharecrop- 
ger, the small farmer, or the Negro worker 
would change very little unless there were cor- 
esponding change in our economic system. For 
that matter, the status of the majority of Negro 
professionals would undergo little change. This 
s not said to justify current discriminations, but 
9 point out even more effective ways to fight 
them. 

While the Negro must constantly seek allies 
m the front of racial justice, he has the possibil- 
tv of allying himself with labor, those other 
minority groups, those elements of the church 
and those political groups which undermine the 
aructure of racial injustice by seeking security 
and freedom for all men. 

In the post-war period the Negro worker is 
almost certain to be faced with the old problem, 
“last hired, first fired.” Despite color ramifica- 
tions, this is not primarily a “Negro problem.” 
Or let me put it another way: In an economy 
that operates to full capacity to supply needs at 
the highest possible level regardless of profits, 
there will be no “first fired” problem for the 
Negro. He can for a change stay “hired.” Post- 
war insecurity, whether as first or second fired, is 
the most crucial problem that faces the Negro 
worker in one form and the white worker in 
another. 

Here, then, is an example of how to attach 
the problem of allies to something other than a 
racial basis. It would be a happy day if Negro 
America could come out with a post-war pro- 
gram for the United States instead of just post- 
war plans for the Negro. When that day comes 
the Negro can go as an equal to whites and say, 
“So you think this is a good program. All right, 
now, here are the special problems which past 
racial relationships make it necessary to con- 
sider.” 

It is understandable that there should have 
grown up a feeling of futility on the part of the 
Negro about looking to liberal whites for help. 
The city of Washington as the nation’s capital 
is a good example of what has created this 
futility. Since the advent of the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration over a decade ago, Washington has 
gathered the greatest conglomeration of liberals 
of any city in the country. Yet race relations in 
the nation’s capital have shown little improve- 
ment. The liberal who has come to Washington 
and accepted the pseudo-Southern ways of life 
may not seem to be a strong ally, but he is a 
potential one. 


A Mutual Interdependence 


What some white liberals are beginning to 
realize is that they better begin to seek the Negro 


as an ally. The new way of life sought by the 
liberal will be a sham without the racial equal- 
ity the Negro seeks. And the inclusion of the 
Negro in the day-to-day work, in the organiza- 
tion, the leadership and the rallying of the sup- 
port necessary to win a better world, can only 
be done on the basis of equality. 


Perhaps the white liberal will learn that de- 
mocracy cannot survive based on racial inequal- 
ity. Just as in Asia and Africa and islands of 
the sea white rulers are learning that imperial- 
ism is not the soil from which grows peace and 
security. The Negro can help teach his poten- 
tial white ally these lessons of history. But the 
lesson must be learned through cooperative ac- 
tivity—a kind of cooperation that cannot grow 
from all-Negro programs nor from the racist 
approach to the Negro’s problems. Negro lead- 
ership faces a stern responsibility today, one 
that puts a severe test to its wisdom and far- 
sightedness. The extent to which wise leader- 
ship wins or loses the potential allies of labor, 
church and politica] liberalism will determine 
whether the cause of interracial democracy is 
accelerated during this war or loses ground for 
the next decade. 


One final point Negro leadership must also 
keep in mind. The colored race in this country 
is only part of the uncountable millions of col- 
ored people throughout the world. The problem 
of color has become much larger than a question 
of jim-crow cars in Dixie. The basic stability of 
the coming peace will depend in the last analy- 
sis upon the provisions made for the freedom 
and growth of colored peoples everywhere. 
Thus, when the American Negro moves toward 
social emancipation in America his move be- 
comes part of an intricate pattern of play de- 
veloping in the whole field of race on a world- 
wide basis. This fact points to the need for more 
internationalism in the thinking of Negro lead- 
ership—for keener appreciation of grand stra- 
tegy and intelligent timing. 


So, to the list of the Negro’s allies in this 
country we must add the darker races the world 
over. The voice of India is echoed in South 
Africa. The role which Liberia seeks or accepts 
in post-war planning will have its effect upon 
Negroes in this country. The swarthy or brown 
Latin-American, the brown and yellow races 
of the South Pacific and Asia—all of these are 
“cousins” of the American Negro. The extent 
to which our Negro leadership recognizes that 
kinship and capitalizes upon it will have an im- 
portant effect upon the disposition of racial 
problems in this country. 
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Negroes in Government 
Employment 


© By ELMER W. HENDERSON 


(Official OWI Photo by Roger Smith 


MANNING OWI’S NERVE CENTER. 


Trained by OWI at the American Tele- 


graph and Telephone School in Washington, D. C., these young women operate 
machines which receive and send official war information to all parts of the country 


L. to ” 


Esther B. Myers at a receiving machine in the Teletype room of the 


Bureau of Publications and Graphics; Shirley K. Conway dispatches news on an 


ASR machine 


United States is not only the directing 

agency of the people of our country, but it 
is also our greatest employer. The Federal Gov- 
ernment, to distinguish it from state and local 
governments, is not only made up of beautiful 
and imposing structures, but it is an organization 
of three million human beings, each making a 
contribution to the successful operation of the 
whole. Certainly a crucial test of our demo- 
cratic professions is the extent to which all 
groups in the heterogeneous American popula- 
tion share in helping to make and then to ad- 
minister the policies and programs of this Gov- 
erament. Thus, any discussion of the relations 
between Negro citizens and their Government 
should include the question of the employment 
of Negroes in the Federal Service. 

No historical record has been maintained of 
the inclusion of Negroes in the administrative 
branches of the Federal Government, but we 
know that, during the period of Reconstruction 
and for several decades thereafter, Negroes were 
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[ this time of war, the Government of the 


appointed to responsible offices—Register of the 
Treasury among others — and to a variety of 
lesser positions. Most of these were concentrated 
in Washington, but a goodly proportion was 
found scattered in other cities. The Treasury 
and the Post Office Departments appeared to 
furnish the greater bulk of employment for Ne- 
groes in these early days. In fact, the employ- 
ment of a fairly large number of Negroes by the 
postal service became traditional throughout the 
country. After the administration of Theodore 
Roosevelt, there appears to have been a steady 
decline in all types of employment for Negroes 
in both executive and subordinate positions. Be- 
ginning in 1933, when the Federal Government 
began increasing the scope of its functions and, 
consequently, its personnel, Negroes were in- 
cluded to a considerable degree in the execution 
of the great social welfare programs then insti- 
tuted. Generally, however, their participation 
in administration was limited to that part of 
these programs directed toward Negroes. Only 
in rare instaaces were Negroes given positions of 
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responsibility in the over-all administration of 
these programs. This trend encompassed the 
ybordinate positions in the Government as well. 

In Washington, where the departmental (or 
headquarters) offices of most Federal depart- 
ments are located, Negroes were inc reasingly be- 
ing confined to custodial (janitors, charwomen, 
messengers, elevator operators, etc.) positions. 
4 study made of employment statistics furnished 
by departmental offices in Washington in June, 
1938, revealed that of 9,717 Negro Federal Gov- 
it workers listed in the District of Colum- 


ernmen 
bia, 8.546 or 90 percent were in custodial posi- 
tions.* Only the remaining 10 percent were in 
derical, administrative, professional, technical 


r clerical-mechanic positions. The dispropor- 
tionate concentration of Negroes in the custodial 
brackets is more apparent when it is noted that 
less than ten percent of Government employees 
as a Whole were in these positions. 

This picture had changed but little up to 
June 1941, when President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt issued Executive Order 8802, which de- 
cared that ... “there shall be no discrimination 
in the employment of workers in defense indus- 
tries or Government because of race. creed, 
color, or national origin,” and established the 
Committee on Fair Employment Practice to 
carry this policy into effect. On September 3, 
1941, upon recommendation of the Committee, 
the President sent a special communication 
the Heads of all Departments and Independent 
Establishments in the Federal Service, which 


read as follows: 


wo 


“It has come to my attention that there 
is in the Federal establishment a lack of uni- 
formity and possibly some lack of sympa- 
thetic attitude toward the problems of mi- 
nority groups, particularly those relating to 
the employ ment and assigament of Negroes 
n the Federal Civil Service. 

“With a view to improving the situation, 
it is my desire that all departments and in- 
dependent establishments in the Federal 
Government make a thorough examination 
of their personnel policies and practices to 
the end that they may be able to assure me 
that in the Federal Service the doors of em- 
ploy ment are open to all loyal and qualified 
workers regardless of creed, race, or na- 
tional origin. 

“It is imperative that we deal with this 
problem speedily and effectively. I shall 
look for immediate steps to be taken by all 


*Hayes, L. J. W., The Negro Federal Government 
Worker The Graduate School, Howard University, 
Washington, D. C., 1941. 


departments and independent establish- 

ments of the Government to facilitate and 

put into effect this policy of non-discrimi- 
nation in Federal employment.” 

The President’s letter was followed by specific 
recommendations from the President’s Commit- 
tee on Fair Employment Practice for modifica- 
tions of Civil Service Rules and Regulatioas and 
the appointing procedure of the Federal depart- 
ments in an effort to reduce to a minimum, if 
not to completely eliminate, discriminatory 
practices in hiring and employment. A number 
of these recommendations have been accepted 
and put into effect. One of the most significant 
of these was: that all reference to race or color 
on Government application - for - employment 
forms be removed. The existence of racial desig- 
nation on application forms made it very simple 
for those appointing officials who wished to do 
so to take into account the race of the applicant 
in making their selections. This recommendation 
was also in line with the action of the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission itself in 1940, when it banned 
the request for submission of photographs along 
with application forms. 

There is little evidence that civil service ex- 
aminations are not conducted and graded with- 
It has been at the level of 


out discrimination. 
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Photo Section, Phila. O.M De pot 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES. These young women, 
lL. to r., Mrs. Lowis M. Johrston and Mrs Dorothy M; 
Wright, are Jr. Clerk-Typists at the Philadelphia Quar- 


termaster Depot, Procurement Contracting Branch 
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selection for appointment that most charges of 
discrimination arose. Selection is usually ia the 
hands of officials of the agency in which the va- 
cancy exists and outside of the jurisdiction of the 
Commission (except, of course, that civil service 
regulations must be observed). In this connec- 
tion, it has been felt that the civil service rule of 
certifying three eligible persons at the head of a 
given register and permitting the appointing of- 
ficer the discretion of selecting any one of the 
three without explanation has frequently worked 
to the disadvantage of Negro eligibles. For ex- 
ample, a Government bureau may have a va- 
cancy for a stenographer. Upon contact, the 
Civil Service Commission would submit the 
names of the top three available persons on its 
stenographers’ register for that locality. (The 
register is made up of persons who successfully 
passed the examination for stenographer in the 
order of their ratings.) If a Negro stenographer 
were among the three certified to the given bu- 
reau, it was always possible for the appointiag 
officer to pass over her without explanation, even 
though she may have been the best qualified of 
the three. It was believed that, under this sys- 
tem, many Negroes were excluded from employ- 
ment in the Federal Service. 

In March of 1942, this rule was modified in 
the War Service Regulations issued by the 
United States Civil Service Commission at that 
time. Under these regulations, still ia effect, the 
Commission will “upon the receipt of a request 


(Official OWI Photo by Roger Smith) 


A NEW FIELD OF EMPLOYMENT OPENED TO 
NEGROES RECENTLY. Emma Brown operating an 
ASR Teletype Machine in the News Bureau, OWI. 
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for names of qualified persons supply an 
adequate number from the head of apy Opriate 
lists of eligibles.” The new rule abolishes th. 
limit of three and extends the limit to any “ade. 
quate” number. It is now possible for the ap. 
pointing officer to pass over any number of per- 
sons certified to him by the Commission ‘ithour 
explanation. The Commission felt this relax. 
tion was necessary, however, to facilitate the vag 
wartime expansion of the Federal Gove: ment 
Little, if any, control can now be maintained 
over the discretion of appointing offici 

the President’s Committee is developin 


niques to aid in detecting discriminatior 


and if it occurs. 


With the inauguration of our Nation’s 
program and the subsequent outbreak of 
tremendous expansion occurred in Government 
personnel. Whereas in May, 1940, less than 
one million persons were employed by the Fed- 
eral Goverament, this figure has reached nearly 
three million at the present time. To what ex- 
tent have Negroes entered the field of Govern. 
ment employment during this expansion, and 
what changes have occurred in their occupa- 
tional status in this period? The answer to this 
question will enable us to assess the acceptance 
of the President’s policy of non-discrimination 
and the results of the Committee’s work in this 
field. 

Figures have not yet been compiled showing 
the number of Negroes in the Federal Govern- 
ment as a whole. Government employees include 
not only the administrative personnel of Federal 
bureaus but thousands of industrial workers in 
navy yards, arsenals, depots, etc., construction 
and maintenance crews on roads and buildings. 
caretakers and guards in national parks and for- 
est reserves, and a tremendous variety of occu- 
pations calling for numerous types of skill and 
training. Approximately ten percent of all Gov- 
ernment workers are located in the Washington, 
D. C., metropolitan area. From official reports 
furnished by the various departments, it is now 
possible to estimate the extent that Negroes ; 
now being engaged by the Federal Government 
in Washington departmental offices. In Novem- 
ber, 1942, when the peak of employment had 
been reached, more than forty thousand Negroes 
were employed by the Federal Government in 
the Washington area. This estimate is based on 
a sample of 36 departments, which employed 85 
percent of Washington area personnel. Negroes 
comprised 16.1 percent of the personnel of these 
departments. If we compare these figures with 
the findings of Mr. Hayes in 1938, we see that 
the employment of Negroes has increased more 
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than four-fold whereas total Government per- 
sonnel in this area increased less than two and 
one-half times. 

Of equal importance with the significant nu- 
increase of Negro personnel is the ad- 


merical! 

vance seen in their occupational distribution. 
Forty-cight percent of the Negro employees in 
the sample were in CAF (clerical, administra- 


tive, and fiscal) and professional categories 
whereas in 1938 less than 10 percent were so en- 
gaged. Although the proportion of Negroes in 
these brackets has not yet reached its expected 
distribution, real progress is certainly indicated. 
Most of the CAF workers are clerks, typists, or 
senographers, who fall in the lower salary 
brackets, but Negro specialists, technicians, and 
professionals in various fields have been utilized 
by many of the war agencies and in functions 
unrelated to their racial designation. For ex- 
ample, there are economists, lawyers, and public 
relation experts in the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration; architects in the National Housing 
Agency ; physicists in the Bureau of Standards ; 
chemists and engineers in the War and Navy 
Departments; accountants and statisticians in 
the Treasury and General Accounting Office ; 
and a variety of others. Very little change has 
resulted in the inclusion of Negro personnel in 
the higher supervisory or administrative brackets. 
One illustration will be sufficient to point out 
this obvious fact. Although the war program 
has necessitated the bringing in or upgrading of 
hundreds of persons as administrative officials, 
one Negro with years of experience, who is near 
the top of his appropriate civil service list, and 
whose high qualifications are well - known and 
admitted throughout the Federal Service, has 
been consistently seeking employment for over 
a year but has not yet been able to secure a po- 
sition in line with his abilities. It is very unlikely 
today that any white person similarly qualified 
would find himself in this unfortunate pre- 
dicament. 

Ninety percent of Federal employees are in 
offices outside of Washington, D. C. Figures on 
the employment of Negroes in the field did not 
show so progressive a picture as those in Wash- 
ington. Although many Negroes are employed 
in navy yards, army arsenals and depots, and 
government industrial establishments, Negro ap- 
plicants have had great difficulty in securing ap- 
pointment in most field offices. Even in cities 
like Chicago, Philadelphia, and Detroit, rela- 
tively few Negroes have secured employment 
among the many thousands of Federal personne] 
there. Preliminary results of a survey now being 
made by the President’s Committee in New 
York City show an alarming picture of exclusion 


~ 





of Negroes from Federal offices in that metropo- 
lis. In the Southern states where the bulk of the 
Negro population resides, Negroes, for the most 
part, are completely excluded from employment 
in Government offices. Some local post offices 
have provided exceptions to this rule. The Ten- 
nessce Valley Authority employs Negroes up to 
nearly ten percent of its total personnel, but 
most of these are unskilled construction workers. 
Army camps and depots in the South have pro- 
vided employment for a fairly large number of 
Negroes but usually on the janitorial and un- 
skilled level. The Department of Agriculture has 
included Negroes among its field personnel in 
farm programs affecting Negroes, as is the case 
with several other Departments. But the total 
picture of Federal employment in the South for 
Negroes is indeed a bleak one. There must be a 
concentration of effort to open up opportunities 
in this field in areas where Negroes inevitably 
provide a large proportion of the eligible and 
available workers for our Government. 


In effecting the large entrance of Negroes in- 
to Federal employment, some supervisory offi- 
cials have adopted unwise policies of segregation 
of colored from white employees. In Govern- 
ment, as in industry, segregation has solved no 
problems and, in fact, has created problems in 
employee relations which could have been 
avoided. Segregation inevitably results in dis- 
crimination although it has been justified by 
some officials as enabling Negroes to become su- 
pervisors and technicians whereas they would 
not likely receive such opportunities in an inte- 
grated organization. This argument is based on 
the assumption that Negroes could not be ap- 
pointed in supervisory capacities over white 
workers regardless of ability and regardless of 
numerous examples to the contrary. 


There have been a number of complaints that 
individual workers have been frozen in their jobs 
and white workers of no more, and sometimes 
of less, ability have been upgraded over them. 
Many of these complaints have been valid al- 
though it is not possible to give a clear picture 
of this condition throughout the Federal Service. 
Many personnel officers, after consultation with 
the President’s Committee or on their own initi- 
ative, have made a thorough canvass of their Ne- 
gro workers for any higher skills or capacities not 
being utilized to the fullest. One agency which 
had utilized Negroes only as messengers, regard- 
less of their backgrounds, carried through such a 
canvass and a number of the messengers were 
promoted to clerical positions. One large navy 
yard, in which more than ten thousand Negroes 


(Continued on Page 142) 
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Survey of the Months 


PRESIDENT OF LIBERIA 
VISITS AMERICA 


On May 26, President Edwin Barclay of Liberia was 
received officially at the White House, with full honors 
accorded all visiting forcign dignitaries. A state dinner, 
attended by high officials of the government, was held 
that evening. President Barclay was repaying a visit 


return from the conference with Prime Minister Church- 
ill at Casablanca. The Liberian President was accom- 
panied by W. V. S. Tubman, President-elect cf Liberia 
They were White House guests for the night, moving 
the next dav to the Blair Mansion, where all high visiting 
foreign officials are housed by the government 

During his five-day stay in the Nation's capital, Presi- 
dent Barclay addressed Congress and the Senate. He 
placed a wreath on the tomb of Grorge Washingtor 
at Mount Vernon, -and another on the tomb of the 
‘Unknown Soldier” in Arlington Nationa] Cemetery 
At Ft. Belvoir, Va., where he witnessed Army mancuvers, 
he received the 21-eun salute accorded a visiting head 
of a foreign government. 

* * * 


JUSTICE BOLIN ELECTED TO 
CITY BAR ASSOCIATION 


In April, Justice Jane M. Bolin, of the Domestic Re- 
lations Court, became the first Negro woman to be 
elected to membership in the Association of the Bar 
of the City of New York. Prior to her appointment to 
the bench by Mayor LaGuardia in 1939, Justice Bolin 
was an assistant corporation counsel 


* * * 


THE SHIPS 
GO DOWN TO SEA 


On May 7, the second Liberty Ship named for an 
outstanding Negro American—the SS George Washing- 
ton Carver—was launched at the Richmond, California, 
Shipyard No. 1 of the Kaiser Company. The 10,500- 
ton vessel was christened by Lena Horne, singer and 
motion picture actress, who afterwards sold more than 
$25,000 worth of war bonds in a rapid tour of the ship- 
yards. 

On May 11, the first sea-going vessel built entirely by 
Negroes, at the Sun Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Com- 
pany, Chester, Pennsylvania, was launched. This ship 
The Marine Eagle—heavily armed and of secret design, 
is the first ship built in the Sun’s No. 4 yard, manned 
entirely by Negroes. The ship was sponsored by Mrs 
Rachel Stevenson, who for twenty-five years has been 
employed as a cleaner in the office of John G. Pew, 
president of the company. She received a corsage and 
a $1,000 war bond from her boss. 

The third Liberty Ship named in honor of a Negro 

The S.S. Frederick Douglass—was launched May 22 
from the Bethlehem-Fairfield Shipyard, Inc., Baltimore, 
Md. This ship was sponsored by Anne Wiggins Brown, 
noted soprano and former star of Gershwin’s folk opera 
“Porgy and Bess.” 
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ROSENWALD FUND 
ISSUES AWARDS 


Edwin R. Embree, president of the Julius R 
Fund, recently announced awards of thirty-nir 
wald fellowships totaling $65,00 and 


scholarships totaling $16,00% 


Fellows include twenty-two Negroes 
white Southerners, selected for creative 
perior scholarship. Fellowships average 


each: scholarships average $500 plus tuition 


Mildred Bi 
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MILLINERY CAVALCADE. Mildred Blount and he 

recent exhibit held at Medcalf's fashionable restaurar 

in North Hollywood, California. Miss Blount is the first 

Negro to have been included in the monthly exhibit 
featured by this establishment 




















RECE| VES IMPORTANT POST 
WITH HOUSING AUTHORITY 
I New York City Housing Authority has annour 
ointment of Mrs. Helena Harper Coates as Di- 
f Housing Investigation. This position ca: 
onsibility for tenant selection in all of the P 
ing Projects in New York City 
of Frank R. Crosswaithe as a membe1 
sing Authority last year | Mavor LaGu 


pomtment to the staff srks py 
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rencies 

‘ Ccates holds a Master 
sity of California and has done graduate work 
University of Chicago and the New York School 
al Work. In addition, she has done social work is 
rnia, Chicago, I!'inois, and in New York ( 
> 








FORMER HEAD OF LOUISVILLE LEAGUE 
NOW WITH NATIONAL OFFICE 


lius A. Thomas, former executive secretary of the 
Louiswille (Ky Urban League, became the director of 
Department of Industrial Relations of the National 





Urban League on February 16. He had served as the 
Louisville executive for fifteen years and prior to that 

as executive of the Jackscnville (Fla.) League. In 
his new position Mr. Thomas will be in charge of the 


League's entire program of industria] relations, includ- 
ng supervision of the work of the industrial field secre- 
tary and the secretary in guidance and placement 
* >. * 

PACIFIC PARACHUTE COMPANY 
RECEIVES EFFICIENCY AWARDS 

Floyd C. Covington, executive secretary of the Los 
Angeles Urban Leaguc, who serves as acting chairman 
of industrial relations for the Pacific Parachute Com- 
pany, announces that it has just received efficiency 
awards. This company, inspired by Eddie Anderson 
‘Rochester”-of-the radio), received a Silver Efficiency 
Award and the Army and Navy “E” Emblem from one 
of its prime contractors, Cole of California. This is an 
indication that the Pacific Parachute Company has 
merited the Army and Navy award in its own right, 
according to Mr. Covington. The company also proves 
that harmonious work-relations may be obtained, as it 
has in its employ seven various racial and cultural 
groups under the supervision and management of two 
young Negrocs—Howard “Skippy” Smith and Herman 
Warren. 7 = Y 
FIRST WOMAN HIRED BY CITY 
TO OPERATE STREET CAR 

Mrs. Edna Hodgson, of New York City, has been 
employed by the Board of Transportation as New York's 
first woman street car operator Mrs. Hodgson, a 
housewife, is one of three women applicants who were 
sworn in as motormen during the month of May. The 
others are Mrs. Frances K. Brown, of New York City, 
and Mrs. Lena Mae Wilson, of Brooklyn, N. Y., also 
colored. Before being put on trolleys, these women 
will take a rigorous training course in street-car opera- 
tion at the Board of Transportation’s school. All three 
applied for clerks’ jobs to fill station positions left va- 
cant by men called into the armed services, but when 
told that motormen were needed they agreed to accept 


such jobs. 




























Helena Harper Coates 


CIVIL SERVICE APPOINTEE 
TO WAR LABOR BOARD 

Mrs. Victoria Best, former assistant to the executive 
secretary of the New York Urban League, has recently 
been appointed as a junior economist with the National 
War Labor Board. Holding an A.B. in Economics from 
Hunter College and an M.A. from Smith, Mrs. Best 
has been taking graduate work at Columbia towards 
her doctorate 

* + _ 
ANTI-DISCRIMINATION COMMITTEE 
OF CIO APPOINTS A DIRECTOR 

George L. P. Weaver has been appointed director of 
the CIO Committee to Abolish Racial Discrimination 
The appointment was made known by Willard S. Town- 
send, secretary of the Committee and president of the 
Transport Service Employees of America. Mr. Weaver 
is a member of Local 1001 of the Transport Service 
Employees of America, which has some five hundred 
members among station employees in Chicago, Illinois. 
He is the Washington representative for the Transport 
Service Employees of America and Vice-Chairman of a 
local Washington anti-discrimination group, the Minori- 
ties Workshop. 

The appointment of a paid Director for the Commit- 
tee marks a new precedent in American trade unionism 
In making the announcement, Mr. Townsend said, 
“This Committee was given a formal status following 
the last Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations in Boston in 1942. The CIO, since its incep- 
tion, has maintained that its unions must be open to all 
American workers, regardless of race, creed or national 
origin. 

“At the present time, Negro membership in the CIO 
is over 500,000. It was the feeling of the Committee 
to Abolish Racial Discrimination, in considering the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Weaver, that special problems, which 
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have arisen because of the war and this country’s need 
to utilize all of its manpower, warrant the attention of 
a staff member.” Mr. Townsend also announced that 
the Committee would ask Mr. Weaver to work with 
other CIO committees, so that the special problem of 
Negro workers would be considered in legislative activi- 
ties and other work of the CIO. 


- * - 


NEGRO FREEDOM RALLY CHOOSES 
“MISS NEGRO WAR WORKER" 


At the Negro Freedom Rally held at Madison Squar 
Garden, New York City, on June 7, Miss Belle Calhoun, 
an employee of the Lincoln Wire Company, was chosen 
“Miss Negro War Worker.” Miss Calhoun, a shop stew- 
ard in Local 36 of the United Wire and Metal Workers, 
C1O, was selected on the basis of her perfect attend- 
ance, her purchase of 10 war bonds during her eight 
months’ employment, the productiveness of her Victory 
Garden and her fine record of contributions to the 
CDVO salvage drives and the USO. She is hailed by 
William Gould, owner of the plant, who feels “highly 
honored that one of our workers won the award.” The 
Lincoln Wire Company operates on “the basis of no 
discrimination not only as to race, creed or color, but 
also as to sex.” At the rally Miss Calhoun was pre- 
sented with another $25 war bond. 

“For This We Fight,” a dramatic spectacle written 
especially for the meeting by Langston Hughes, and 
starring Paul Robeson, was performed by more than 
200 actors. It vividly portrayed the contributions of the 
Negro people to American history. 


* * * 


J. O. THOMAS JOINS RED CROSS STAFF 
ALLEN SUCCEEDS HIM WITH TREASURY 


Jesse O. Thomas, former Southern field director of 
the National Urban League, has joined the American 
Red Cross national headquarters staff, according to a 
recent announcement by DeWitt Smith, director of 
domestic operations. 

Mr. Thomas was appointed last December as special 
assistant to the director, but his actual employment was 
delayed at the urgent request of the Treasury Depart- 
ment where he served in the war bonds section of the 
educational department. 

Mr. Thomas will assist the Red Cross to extend its 
various services to Negroes throughout the country on 
a more effective basis, Mr. Smith said. He will advise 
on programs most directly concerned with service to 
Negroes as well as white persons. These activities in- 
clude services to the armed forces, disaster relief, home 
nursing, nutrition, first aid, Junior Red Cross, and med- 
ical and health service. 

Willard W. Allen, of Baltimore, Md., succeeds Mr 
Thomas as associate director of the Inter-racial Section 
of the National Organizations Division of the War Sav- 
ings Staff, according to an announcement by Secretary 
Morgenthau of the U. S. Treasury. Mr. Allen has been 
identified with the activities of the War Savings Staff 
as Associate Maryland State Administrator. He is presi- 
dent of the Southern Life Insurance Company of Bal- 
timore ; vice-president of the National Negro Insurance 
Association, and a trustee of Morgan State College 
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Belle Calhoun, chosen “Miss Negro War 
at the Negro Freedom Rally 


EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 
BY JACOB LAWRENCE 


From May 11 to 29, an exhibit of paintings in 
gouache by Jacob Lawrence was held at The Downtown 
Gallery, 43 East 5lst Street, New York City. Thirty 
portraits of Harlem life were shown, receiving favorable 
notice in the metropolitan press 

Mr. Lawrence was awarded the Rosenwald Fellowship 
in 1940, 1941 and 1942, and received the $500. Pur- 
chase Prize for his painting, “Pool Parlor,” at the 
Metropolitan Museum “Artists for Victory’ show. (This 
painting was reproduced in the January, 1943 issue of 
Opportunity.) 

His work has been exhibited in various museums and 
university galleries, and a one-man exhibition of his 
“Migration series was held at The Downtown Gallery 
in November, 1941, when Fortune reproduced twenty- 
six of the paintings in color, also issuing a separate 
portfolio entitled “. . . And The Migrants Kept Com- 
ing.” Examples of his work have been acquired by nu- 
merous collectors, as well as by The Museum of Modern 
Art, The Phillips Memorial Gallery, The Metropolitan 
Museum, and The University of Arizona 


* * * 


VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE 
HAS NEW OFFICIALS 


Dr. Luther H. Foster who became acting president of 
Virginia State College, Petersburg, Va., in july, 1942, 
upon the retirement of Dr. John M. Gandy, became 
the fourth president of the college on April 1. He was 
elected to the presidency by the State Board of Educa- 
tion of the Commonwealth of Virginia. For twenty- 
nine years Dr. Foster served as treasurer-business man- 
ager of the college. 

Dr. James Hugo Johnson II, dean of the college si: 
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9 was made vice-president, assuming his duties on 
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July ] 
7 * * * 


NEGRO TROOPS IN ENGLAND 
PRAISED BY CITIZEN 


4 distinguished Englishman, who has held important 
government posts, recently wrote a letter to an equally 
d American, in which he said: 


distingu 

“There is one thing I want to tell you particularly, 
and tha how much we like your American Negro 
Troops present in this country. I see a good many 
f them as well as Red Cross Nurses and members of 
the Art Medical Service, and I find them altogether 
delightful. Their manners are charming, and they have 


a very fine and natural outlook of things, which is hav- 
ng an excellent effort on our own Africans and colored 
people over here. I thought you might like to hear 
that, when everybody seems to talk about misunder- 
standing 

_ 


RO! OTTLEY'S NEW BOOK 
AWARDED PRIZE 

Houghton Mifflin Company announce the award of 
$2,500 to Roi Ottley, distinguished Negro journalist, 
for New World A Coming, the latest addition to the 


Life-in-America series. Never has there been a more 


Photo by Alexander Alland) 
Roi Ottley 


appropriate moment for an inside picture of the Negro’s 
world. This world centers in Harlem, Capital of Black 
America, and Mr. Ottley traces the dramatic history of 
Harlem from the earliest days to the present war in 
which the Negro has so much at stake. 

Houghton Mifflin Company are proud to add Roi 
Ottley to their list of Life-in-America authors. For 
several years he was connected with the New York 


Amsterdam-Star News, and at present he is publicity 


director for the National CIO Committee for American 
and Allied War Relief. His book, New World A Com- 


ing, fills an important place in the Life-in-America series 








NEW JERSEY TEACHERS AND 
URBAN LEAGUE HONOR GRANGER 


On May 8th at Whittier School in Camden, New Jer- 
sey, Lester B. Granger, executive secretary of the Na 
tional Urban League, was the recipient of the Annual 
Achievement Award given by the New Jersey Organiza- 
tion of Teachers of Colored Children. The honor is ex- 
tended each vear to the citizen of the state whose work 
has contributed most to the progress and advancement of 
education and public welfare. The selection of Mr. Gran- 
ger for the 1943 award was a timely recognition of his 
outstanding work during the year in connection with 
the nation’s war effort. With the award, he was given 
an engraved plaque. 


In recognition of his outstanding contributions in 
the field of race relations and social welfare during the 
past year, Mr. Granger was guest of honor at the 26th 
Annual Meeting of the New Jersey Urban League held 
May 19th at the Second Presbyterian Church in New- 
ark. Four hundred Negro and white citizens of Newark 
and neighboring cities joined with members of the 
League’s Board of Directors and Staff in a fitting testi- 
monial to the constructive leadership and fine states- 
manship that he has demonstrated in his direction of 
the national organization’s program during this critical 
period of the nation’s history. 

The Honorable Charles A. Edison, Governor of New 
Jersey, was guest speaker for the meeting. William R. 
Valentine, principal of the Manual Training School at 
Bordentown, New Jersey, the Right Reverend Benjamin 
Washburn, and Dr. W. G. Alexander, member of the 
Board of the New Jersey Urban League and member of 
the New Jersey State Board of Health, commended Mr. 
Granger for his noteworthy activities and accomplish- 
ments in many fields of endeavor. L. Hamilton Garner, 
president of the New Jersey Urban League, and Harold 
A. Lett, the League’s executive secretary, reported on 


the League’s work in 1942. 











TEMPERA PAINTINGS BY JOHNSON 
SHOWN IN NEW YORK 

At the Wakefield Gallery, 64 East 55th Street, New 
York City, William H. Johnson’s tempera paintings of 
Negroes at work and at play were exhibited April 17- 
May 10. Mr. Johnson was born in Florence, S. C., and 
has studied art for many years, both in America and 
In 1930 he won the Harmon Foundation’s Gold 
Emily 


abroad 
Award. Of this—his latest one-man exhibit 
Genauer, in the New York World Telegram of May 1, 
said: “His work is unpretentious, casual, but extremely 
imaginative. His subjects are always Negroes. And yet, 
as depicted by him, they're devoid of any consciousness 
of race... He distorts and stylizes them and then 
organizes them into flat, shadowless compositions built 
on linear pattern. They're almost like cartoons in 
their approach, but they're put together with an ex- 
tremely original flair for design, with a pervading sense 
of movement and rhythm, and with a cadence which 
seems to suggest Negro spirituals somewhat.” Art News, 
Mav 1-14, says, “he is one of the few American Negroes 
(Continued on Page 140) 





































































Political Trends in Washington 


Continued from Page 103 


Talk of revolt has not exactly subsided, but the 
nrobability is that it will. After all, the noise 
has been emanating from up high when the 
idea has never permeated the ranks below. The 
Democrats are known to battle among them- 
selves more than against their foes. They did 
it at the first Roosevelt nomination, and agair 
at the last. They'll certainly do it in the 1944 
convention. 


Prospects for 1944 


Coming into the stretch of the 1944 race. 
men and issues are beginning to stand out with 
more definiteness. Washington has of late heard 
enough talk of a fourth term for Roosevelt to 
give credence to the belief that he will make 
the run as the standard bearer for the Demo- 
cratic Party. No one doubts that he is a skill- 
ful politician. The suspense he succeeded in 
creating in 1940 over his intentions then is be- 
ing duplicated today, but only in a small way. 
He had reasons for his actions then; they were 
understood by some. The decision to seek re- 


election again would probably be made with a 
furtherance of those reasons in mind. 

It is not a question of who else would make a 
good party nominee. The New Dealers want 


Roosevelt to run; he apparently wants to run; 
and there are enough people around the country 
to make that desire real, albeit with a diminish- 
ing margin of safety. Granted, there are strong 
leaders in the Democratic Party who will exert 
themselves to head off a fourth term, former 
National Chairman James A. Farley for one. 
But the primary objective of the convention will 
be to come out with the strongest possible candi- 
date, and at present Roosevelt is that candidate. 

His potential threats have been generally dis- 
posed of. Paul V. McNutt is his War Man- 
power Chief, and one who is perfectly willing to 
await his turn at the Presidency, especially if it 
can be attained with blessings from FDR. 
Jimmy Byrnes, his economic stabilizer, isn’t 
known definitely to harbor designs on the White 
House, but who could refuse the “call” and 
what Southerner isn’t delighted to know even 
now that Byrnes is the “assistant President.” 
Vice President Henry Wallace would need 
Roosevelt sponsorship to get to first base. And 
it will take more than a favorite-son to buck the 
strength the Republicans will certainly produce 
at the polls next year. 

The problem is a good deal more complicated 
in the Republican Party, and subject to many 
more developments. While the Capital and the 
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Nation know that President Rooseve': wang; , 
be around the driver’s seat when th. peace ; 
written—a legitimate reason for ash 
other term—the Republican prospe: 
such noble objective to compel their 
The present tenant of the White | 
been doing a workmanlike job on this \ ar bys. 
ness ever since the outbreak of hostiliies, ap, 
before. The only argument the oppos: ion — 
offer is that they can do a better job losing 
the books, and this is debatable in the minds oj 
matiy. 

A spokesman for Republican thinking ha 
said, that if the party’s convention were held to- 
morrow, Governor Bricker of Ohio would ge 
the nomination. He disposes of the other pros. 
pects by saying that Governor Thomas §— 
Dewey of New York has eliminated himself 
through a public declaration to stick where he 
is; Governor Harold Stassen of Minnesota has 
done likewise in joining the Navy; and Wendel] 
Willkie has not yet permitted himself to be for- 
mally announced as a candidate. 

Now this sort of thing makes a column but 
it doesn’t carry any political wisdom. Frankly, 
the Republican convention is going to put on a 
good show for the Nation in the selection of its 
candidate. Dewey failed at the last convention 
but declined to continue as New York City’s 
district attorney. To keep himself in the public’s 
eye for the year pending the gubernatorial clec- 
tion, he headed up the first drive of the United 
Service Organizations. His election made him 
the state’s first Republican governor in a quar- 
ter of a century. To boot, he is remaining con- 
spicuously in public life and at the same time 
getting the experience of public administration 
that was said to have been lacking in one s 
young seeking a job so high on the political 
tree. His “insistence” about serving out his full 
term as governor is not a rule that a draft move- 
ment can’t break. 

Governor Stassen, although in the Navy, is 
not draftproof either. He has had too much to 
say about world problems in party councils and 
to the Nation as a whole, for it not to mean 
something more than a passing interest in what 
is going on around him. Also, while the War 
Department has seemingly pinned back the poli- 
tical ears of General MacArthur, the Navy has 
not yet enunciated any such policy with regard 
to its personnel. However, unless the influence 
of the Old Guard of the party is shaken consid- 
erably more, Stassen may not get anything more 
than a favorite-son boom. 

Willkie has taken the public stage at periodi- 
cal intervals since the 1940 campaign. He has 
championed the case of an “underdog” before 
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the United States Supreme Court. He has made 
, world-cirdling trip for the purpose of “talking 
« the little people” and getting their point of 
vew. Finally, he has written a volume that is 
up in the best seller class ia which he sets forth 
nis views on world fellowship. He has never re 
urned to his old job with Southern Common. 
wealth, the utility that turned out to be a ladder 
«9 success for him. In short, Willkie has been 
devoting the major part of his time to politics. 
He could have only one reason for doing that, 
and that is to make himself a much stronger 
andidate for 1944 than he was in 1942. 

Boiled down to its essentials, the Democrats 
will in all probability run Roosevelt. The Re- 
publicans will go into convention with at least 
four men claiming wide support. Bricker is 
gaining strength rapidly, but it appears at this 
time that the race will ultimately revolve about 
Bricker. Dewey and Willkie. Bricker can come 
off as the compromise candidate with either of 
the other two men as a running mate. 

To judge the outcome of the scrap is a diffi- 
cult task. Influences fall into four categories. 
namely, the four freedoms as war aims, popula- 
tion movements, poll tax legislation, and the 
American tradition regarding a third, and now 
a fourth term. 

At this writing the first talks on post-war pro- 
blems are being held at Hot Springs, Virginia. 
The United Nations Food Conference has many 
eyes upon it. Indication has been given that 
another food conference will follow to give con- 
creteness to the developments of this one. The 
Bermuda conference dealing with European 
refugees was really a prologue to the food ses- 
sons. Hence, by tackling the post-war prob- 
lems now, Roosevelt will be able to point to a 
start toward reconstruction and, more particu- 
larly, a start toward the fulfillment of the second 
point of the Atlantic Charter, freedom from 
want. If he can present to the voters some- 
thing approaching a fait accompli on even this 
one phase of the charter objectives, he will suc- 
eed in offsetting the promises that the opposing 
party must rely upon—Willkie notwithstanding. 

All candidates will contend with the effects of 
population movement. The expansion in wat 
production, the rise of towns and industries 
where none existed before, the fact that thou- 
sands of families and individuals have picked up 
and gone where their work has taken them, will 
reduce the number of votes cast, and the way in 
which they are cast. A changed community en- 
viror.ment might easily result in a changed men- 
tal attitude towards men and issues. Soldiers at 
war will definitely mean a reduction in the total 
popular vite. Even though the Congress has 


provided means for them to use their ballots, 
the proportion availing themselves of the chance 
is bound to be small. 

The House passed the anti-poll tax bill. The 
Senate may find it dangerous to block the meas- 
ure for a year and a half, especially when an 
important election comes off in the meantime. 
Its ultimate passage, however, while far from 
assured, would have a real effect upon the 1944 
vote. Although the Southern poll-tax Senators 
and Congressmen are fighting bitterly against 
the bill, it is the Democratic Party that would 
probably reap the greatest benefit from its en- 
actment. The fact that Southern legislators have 
been keeping the vote out of the hands of their 
“constituents” does not necessarily mean these 
legislators would be opposed if the poll tax 
should be eliminated. The South, voters and 
voteless, are nonetheless Democrats. Florida 
abolished the poll tax in 1938 but this has not 
interfered with that state’s heavy Democratic 
plurality. South- wide abolishment, however, 
would mean votes in Roosevelt’s column, pro- 
viding he signs the bill, should it reach him. 

Lastly—and this is the thing that will surely 
be operative against the Administration—there 
is the American tradition with regard to the 


number of terms a President may serve his 
country. Roosevelt met a storm of criticism 
when he made the third-term run. The “I told 


you so” crowd will point to him as the first 
American dictator and provoke a lot more of 
this criticism in case he comes up for a fourth 
term. The Republicans stand to gain on this 
play, though how much will depend upon the 
course of the war. 

The President has delegated much of the do- 
mestic problems to Byrnes. Mr. Roosevelt's 
complete concern for prosecuting the war and 
planning the peace to follow, would indicat 
that, as the candidate of his party, he will cen- 
ter campaign arguments around his steward- 
ship of our interests in world affairs and inter- 
national politics. In spite of his present posi- 
tion of trust, Byrnes did not always support the 
New Deal in the early days. The South Caro- 
linian carries a tremendous amount of weight 
in the South and with certain Northern elements. 
His handling of domestic problems will provide 
the answers to the expected accusations that the 
opposition is bound to make in that field. 

Present objectives of the Administration veer 
toward fence-mending on the home-front. How 
well Roosevelt succeeds in performing this strict- 
ly political task, rather than how good a candi- 
date the Republicans can dig up, will be the 
final determinant in the 1944 Presidential elec- 
tion. 
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Akron, Ohio 
ASS’N FOR COLORED 
COMMUNITY WORK 
199 Perkins Street 
George W. Thompson,Exec. Sec’y 


Albany, New York 
ALBANY INTERRACIAL 
COUNCIL 
122 Second Street 
Lewis C. Bruce, Exec. Sec'y 


Anderson, Indiana 
NEGRO WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
1100 West 14th Street 
Horace D. Bell 
ec. Sec'y 
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ATLANTA URBAN LEAGUE 
239 Auburn Avenue. N. E. 
Mrs. Grace Townes Hamilton, 
Exec. Sec’y 


Baltimore, Maryland 
BALTIMORE URBAN LEAGUE 
2404 Pennsylvania Avenue 

J. Harvey Kerns, Exec. Sec’y 


Boston, Massachusetts 
BOSTON URBAN LEAGUE 
22 Whittier Street 
Seaton W. Manning. 
Exec. Sec’y 


Brooklyn, New York 
BROOKLYN nan LEAGUE 


Buffalo, New Yor 
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URBAN LEAGUE, INC. 
155 Cedar Street 
William L. Evans. Exec. Sec’y 


Canton, Ohio 
CANTON URBAN LEAGUE 
819 Liberty Avenue, 5. E 
John W. Crawford, Exec. Sec'y 


Chicago, Illinois 
CHICAGO URBAN LEAGUE 
3032 South Wabash Avenue 
A. L. Foster, Exec. Sec’y 


Ciacinnati, Ohio 
DIVISION OF NEGRO WELFARE 
THE COMMUNITY CHEST OF 
CINCINNATI AND HAMILTON 
COUNTY 
312 West 9th Street 


Arnold B. Walker, Exec. Sec'y 


Cleveland, Ohio 
CLEVELAND URBAN LEAGUE 
8311 Quincy Avenue 
George M. Washington, 
Exec. Sec’y 


Columbus, Ohio 
COLUMBUS URBAN LEAGUE 
107 North Monroe Avenue 
Nimrod B. Allen, Exec. Sec’y 


Detroit, Michigan 
DETROIT URBAN LEAGUE 
606 East Vernor Highway 
Jehn C. Dancy. Director 


Englewood, New Jersey 
ENGLEWOOD URBAN LEAGUE 
103 Englewood Avenue 


Flint, Michigan 
URBAN LEAGUE OF FLINT 
415 Industrial Bldg 
William R. Valenti: Jr 
Exec. Sec'y 


Fort Wayne. Indiana 
WHEATLEY SOCIAL CENTER 
421 East Douglas Avenue 
John K. Ridley, 
Exec. Sec'y 


Greenville, South Carolina 
Negro Division. 
GREENVILLE COUNTY COUNcH 
Temple Building 
125 Falle Street 
R. O. Johnson, Sec'y 


Kansas Cit Missou 
URBAN LEAGUE OF KANSAS 


CITY 
1805 Vine Street 
Thomas A. Webster, Exec. Se; 


Lincoln, Nebras 
a _— URBAN LEAGUE 
— T Street 
Cisde W. Malone, Exec. Sec’y 


Little Rock, Arkan 
URBAN LEAGUE. “OF GREATER 
LITTLE ROCK 
914 Gaines Street 
Clifford E. Minton, Exec. Se’) 


Los Angeles, California 
URBAN LEAGUE OF LOS 
I LES 
2510 South Central Avenue 
Floyd C. Covington, Exec 
Director 


Louisville, Kentuck 
LOUISVILLE URBAN LEAGUE 


606 Wert walnee Street 
Robert E. Black, Exec 
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600 West Tenth Street 
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James T. Wardlaw, Exec. Sec’y 


Py phis, Tennessee 
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546 Beale Avenue 
Benjamin F. Bell, Exec. Sec'y 


jwaukee, Wisconsin 
MILWAUKEE URBAN LEAGUE 
Cor. N. 9th and W. Vine Sts. 
William V. Kelley, Exec. Sec’y 


g@poneapolis. Minnesota 
MINNEAPOLIS URBAN LEAGUE 
240 South 4th Street 
; Charies W. Washington, 
Exec. Sec’y 


Orleans, Louisiana 
NEW ORLEANS URBAN 
LEAGUE 
1010 Dryades Street 
Grady Farley, Ind. Sec’y 


~ York City 

NEW YORK URBAN LEAGUE 
202 West 136th Street 
Edward 8. Lewis, Exec. Sec’y. 


ewark, New Jersey 

NEW JERSEY URBAN LEAGUE 
58 West Market Street 

Harold A. Lett, Exec. Sec’y 


maha. Nebraska 

OMAHA URBAN LEAGUE 

2215 Lake Street 

Raymond R. Brown, Exec. Sec'y 


League 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
ARMSTRONG ASSOCIATION 
1434 Lombard Street 
Wayne L. Hopkins, Exec. Sec'y 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
URBAN LEAGUE OF 
PITTSBURGH 
13500 Fifth Avenue 
R. Maurice Moses, Exec. Sec'y 


Providence, Rhode Island 
PROVIDENCE URBAN LEAGUE 
433 Westminster 8t., Room 14 
James N. Williams, 
Exec. Sec’y 


Richmond, Virginia 
RICHMOND URBAN LEAGUE 
112 W. Charity Street 
Wiley A. Hall, Exec. Sec'y 


St. Louis, Missouri 
URBAN LEAGUE OF ST. LOUIS 
3017 Delmar Boulevard 
John T. Clark, Exec. Sec’y 


St. Paul, Minnesota 
ST. PAUL URBAN LEAGUE 
138 East 6th Street 
8. Vincent Owens 
Exec. Sec’y 


Seattle. Washington 
SEATTLE URBAN LEAGUE 
326 Railway Exchange Bidg. 
Second Avenue at Cherry St. 


Springfield. Dlinois 
SPRINGFIELD URBAN LEAGUE 
234 South 15th Street 
William M. Ashby. Exec. Sec'y 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
DUNBAR COMMUNITY 
LEAGUE, INC. 
643 Union Street 
Dr. William N. DeBerry, 
Executive 


Tampa. Florida 
TAMPA URBAN LEAGUE 
1615 Lamar Avenue 
Koy Chavis, Exec. Sec’y 


Toledo, Ohio 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS 
COMMUNITY AS88'N 
201 Pinewood Avenue 
Clarence L. Thomas, Exec 
Director 


Warren, Ohio 
WARREN URBAN LEAGUE 
727 South Park Avenue 
Clarence A. Parham, 
Exec. Sec'y 


Washington, D. C. 


WASHINGTON URBAN LEAGUE 


1538 New Jersey Avenue, N.W 
Mrs. Pauline Redmond Coggs, 
Exec. Sec’y 


Waterbury. Connecticut 
PEARL STREET NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD HOUSE 
Cor. of Hopkins and Pearl Sts 


Mrs. Leila T. Alexander 
Director 


White Plains. New York 
WHITE PLAINS URBAN 
LEAGUE 


240 Grove Street 
Mise Bertha Lee Herrington, 
Exec. Sec’y 

















The Urban League 


FIRST PERSONNEL STAFF APPOINT- 
pened pa INDUSTRIAL 
ITE 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—Through the cooperation of 
Carl Bode, general manager of the National Carbide 
Company of Louisville, the sub-committee of the Area 
War Manpower Commission and the Louisville Urban 
League, a Negro has been placed in the Personnel De- 
partment of the National Carbide Company. This is the 
first placement of a Negro in this type of position in 
the Louisville area. Rufus Stout, a former teacher, with 
training in labor relations, is the person appointed. Since 
approximately 50 percent of the Carbide Company's 
employees are Negroes, Mr. Bede stated that he felt the 
problems he experienced could best be handled by a Ne- 
gro on the persone] staff. 

Robert E. Black, executive secretary of the Louis- 
ville Urban League, also reports that after conferences 
with the personnel director of the Curtiss-Wright Avia- 
tion Plant the League has been requested to submit 
names for consideration in the appointment of a Negro 
to the personnel staff of that company. This is th 
first step toward the large scale hiring of Negroes in 
the plant, in which the League has been requested to 
assist in the whole program of integration. The League 
is coooperatnig with plans now being developed for 


pre-plant training course in airplane sheet metal 


SPONSORS MEETINGS; 


FIGHTS DISCRIMINATION 

OMAHA, Neb.—The Omaha Urban League was 
cooperating sponsor of a Post-War Vocational Confe1 
ence called by the Omaha Negro Youth Council, April 
29, 30 and May 1. This Council was organized by Miss 
Jeanne Wright, girl reserve secretary of the Northsid« 
YWCA;: Mrs. Alyce Wilson, executive secretary of 
Woodson Center, and Raymond R. Brown, executive se« 
retary of the Omaha Urban League 

The Conference attracted over 200 to each session 
and presented such outstanding individuals as Lewis W 
Clymer, specialist with the War Manpower Commission 
of the Kansas City area; Mrs. Robbie Turner Davis, 
youth counsellor in the Omaha public schools; John 
Showalter, president of the Omaha Youth Guidance 
Council; E. L. Pittinger, manager of the Omaha branch 
of the civil service rating bureau; Mrs. G. Ancita Black- 
burn, executive secretary of the Northside YWCA, Capt 
W. M. Saathoff, recruiting officer of the Seventh Service 
Command; W. C. Rathke, of the Nebraska Power Co. ; 
L. S. Neville, Regional Director of NYA; and many 
others. 

The Negro Youth Council, made up of high school 
boys and girls of the three agencies, had as its chief 
objective the creation of opportunity for Omaha youth 
through wholesome educational and social activities 
This conference was their first big public activity and 
was based on the theme, “Facing the Future Voca- 
tionally.” 

The results of the conference were a credit to the 
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Council's President, Arthur Reynolds, a: 
of student chairmen forming the planning 


The Omaha Urban League cooperated w 
ordinating Committee on Negro Health to 
29th annual Negro Health Week. Many pub 
were held and a radio program presented 

rhis same committee prepared a letter wh 
to the Investigating Committee of the Doug 
Hospital located in Omaha, setting forth that 
vestigation showed racial segregation in the 
this hospital and that Negroes were barred { 
ployment as nurses, nurses’ aides, orderlies, 
hospital staff physicians. This hospital had | 


investigation by the County Commissioners b 
Vloss w 


alleged inefficiency in many other respects “a 
Ihe Omaha Urban League announces the p 
Legislative Bill No. 263 in the Nebraska State 
ture outlawing discrimination in war industri 
minority groups. Nebraska goes on re as 
of the few states takine such 
ployment of Negroes 
[he editor of the Omaha Star, § 
very active in leading the for this bill H 
backed in his effort by this ency and oth 
the Community Clearing yuncil, a coordin 


26 Negro organizations 


the World Herald of Omaha, Nebraska, o1 

of a report of the Omaha Community 

activities fer the last 20 years, it was said that 

Omaha Urban League’s industrial department 

helped more than 300 persons obtain birth certif 
required by war industries; has aided the War 

power Commission in setting up a Fair Employ: 
Practice Council; and has distributed pamphlets 


the use of skilled Negro labor 


to organize a ‘Youth City’ to curb juvenile delinquer 


Ihe League is planning 


has classes in nutrition, first-aid, and physical fit: 
has an AWVS unit; and assists the armed services 


recruiting drives.” 


INTER-RACIAL COMMISSION 
LAUNCHES OPINION POLL 
FORT WAYNE, IND.—John E. Ridley, acting 


ecutive secretary of the Wheatley Social Center, is 

executive secretary of the Fort Wayne Inter-racial Com- 
mission. This Commission is making a poll of the Fort 
Wayne population to measure public opinion on the 
limited privileges of opportunities for Negroes. A cross 
section of the community has been supplied with the 
poll material, including churches, labor unions, service 
and cultural clubs. Questions asked include: (1) “Do 
you think there should be any discrimination according 
to races as to acceptance into church affiliations, service 
in public conveyances, service in the armed forces, em- 
ployment, housing, seating in places of public enter- 
tainment, service in restaurants, accommodations in 
hotels, educational opportunities, swimming facilities?” 









INews Front 


. De approve of the national policy against 
di ination in employment in defense indus- 
sh more steps of this nature be taken; how 

pais 


LEAGUE EXECUTIVES 
RECEIVE HONORS 
PITTS! URGH, Pa R. Maurice Moss, executive 
rete f the Urban League of Pittsburgh, has been 
ected md vice president of the Pennsylvania Wel- 
Cx ence Mr. Moss has been 
} of Directors of the Conference on three occasions 


member of the 


d was recently the chairman in charge of the cight 
und tables at the Conference’s annual sessions. Mr 
Moss was elected by a mail ballot in which all sections 
f the state participated. 

Mr. Moss has also been named for membership on 

Board of Directors of the Pittsburgh Federation of 
Social Agencies and as vice chairman of its group-work 
visit He has also recently been elected as treasurer 
f the Pittsburgh Chapter of the American Association 
f Social Workers 

George E. DeMar, secretary of the 


agues Industrial Relations Department, has been 


Pittsburgh 


ed as a member of the Labor Pane! of the American 
\rbitration Association and has been asked to contribut« 


the pages of the Association's publicatior 


HOUSING — BALTIMORE’S 
No. 1 PROBLEM 
BALTIMORE, MD.—-J. Harvey Kerns, executive sec- 
of the Baltimore Urban League, discloses the 
d for housing, both for war workers and other civil- 
ns, as the number | problem facing the Negro in that 
He says, “Though several sites have been tenta- 
approved by the Baltimore Housing Authority, 
contract has been let for only 248 of the 2,006 
ts offered by the National Housing Authority.” As a 
iit of voluminous publicity on housing, Mr. Kerns 
eports the development of a new interest on the part 
f private contractors to build homes for Negroes 
Representatives of three private construction companies 
have conferred with representatives of the League, the 
City Plan Commission, the Housing Authority, the War 
Manpower Commission, and others on the question of 
sites, types of homes, rents, and desirable features to 
ncluded on a proposed private development. 
On May 28, the Baltimore League Executive presi- 
led at a session of a conference on Facing the Facts 


of Juvenile Delinquency in the Negro Community 


Take Care of Your Job and Your Job Will Take 
Care of You” is the title of a handbill issued by A. J. 
Allen, Jr., 


League. Several thousand copies have been distributed 


industrial secretary of the Baltimore Urban 


connection with a community education project de- 
signed to urge Negro workers to exercise “maximum 
dependability and cooperation, and acquire the maxi- 
m amount of skill,” in order to insure that present 
ne are more than temporary. 






















































HOLDS YOUTH BROTHERHOOD 
RALLY; MAKES HOUSING STUDY 

DETROIT, MICH.—On April 11th the Detroit 
Round Table of Catholics, Jews and Protestants, in 
cooperation with the Urban League and other groups 
presented Detroit's First Youth Brotherhood Rally. The 
program consisted of music, a pageant and a round 
table discussion on “What Youth Expects of Tomorrow s 
World 

“The Victory Pattern in Public Housing, 


24 bi-racial housing projects in the country was pre- 


a study of 


pared and presented to the Detroit Housing Commission 
on April 29th in an effort to persuade that body to 
open war housing projects in process of construction 
in this area to Negroes. 

The Detroit Urban League played a major role in the 
solution of an unauthorized strike staged by Negro em- 
ployees at one of the large war plants of the area 

The League's Director, John C. Dancy, is chairman of 
the USO unit which has the responsibility for the Wel- 
fare of all Negro soldiers in the Michigan area 


LEAGUE ELECTS NEW OFFICERS; 
EXECUTIVE HONORED 


LOS ANGELES, Cal The Los Angeles Urbar 
League announces the election of new officers as fol- 
lows: John E. Hargrove, president; Howard G. Meyer, 
first vice-president; Marco R. Newmark, second vice- 
Mrs. Mabel V. Gray, third vice-president 
and Miss Mildred Blount, 


pre sident : 
William Bowers, treasurer : 
secretary. 

Flovd C. Covington, executive secretary, was recently 
elected to the National Honorary Sociological Society 
Alpha Kappa Delta of the University of Southern 
California. He was speaker at one of the Society's re- 
cent meetings on the subject of “Racial Minorities,” and 
has been lecturing in the various sociological classes on 


the campus. 


HOLDS SUCCESSFUL FINANCIAL 
CAMPAIGN; SUPERVISES HOUSING 
PROJECT NURSERY 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The Brooklyn Urban League 
reports a successful financial campaign among the colored 
citizens of the Borough of Brooklyn, with its drive 
to raise additional funds for the extension of its In- 
dustrial Department. A two-weeks’ campaign with a goal 
set for $5,000 was overwhelmingly successful, as the 
final report indicated a return of $7,634.45. Over one 
hundred persons actively participated in the drive 

The organization now enters its Camp Season, regis- 
tering children to be sent to camp at the League’s ex- 
pense during the summer months. Last year the Brook- 
lyn Urban League awarded Camp Scholarships to 491 
boys and girls 

The Brooklyn Urban League has been designated as 
supervisory agency for the Kingsborough Nursery School, 
located in the Kingsborough Federal Housing Project 
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The nursery is supperted by the city and state govern- 
ments and fees paid by the parents of the children 
who attend the Nursery School. The nursery can ac- 
commodate sixty-five children—and is open to all 
regardless of race, color or creed. The school is staffed 
with ten workers, both white and colored, and is under 
the direction of Robert J. Fizy, executive secretary of 
the League. 


INTERPETS PROBLEMS 
CONDUCTS INVESTIGATIONS 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—At a regional meeting of the 
National Conference of Social Work held in St. Louis, 
Thomas A. Webster, executive secretary of the Urabn 
League of Kansas City, was appointed to the Research 
Advisory Committee of the Council of Social Agencies 
and the War Housing Advisory Committee. These new 
appointments will enable him to give wider interpreta- 
tion of the needs of the Negro in the war program as 
well as in community life. 

Among recent investigations made by this League 
were the status of Negro employees with the Kansas 
City Power & Light Company, the integration of Ne- 
groes into the Kansas City Food Terminal, the plan 
of separate toilet facilities at the Pratt-Whitney Com- 
pany, and the accommodations afforded Negro naval re 
cruits in Kansas City 

The Kansas City League’s Industrial Committee has 
adopted a three part program for the year, covering 
1) That managers be urged to make use of Negro 
labor; (2) That unions be urged to accept Negro work 
ers as members; (3) That workers be urged to accept 


the responsibility of the jobs required 


RECRUITS PLAYGROUND 
VOLUNTEERS; PLANS UNIQUE 
EMPLOYMENT CONTACT 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Volunteer workers, organized 
by the Providence Urban League, have started level- 
ing land and filling in holes on a site where the Cod- 
ding Court low cost housing project was to have risen 
These workers have started making a playground. The 
rough grading and leveling is being provided by th: 
Providence Housing Authority, through a private con- 
tractor. But the stones and rubble are being cleared 
away by a large group of volunteers from the Urbar 
League, Brown University and Pembroke College, a 
well as boys and girls in the neighborhood. 

James N. Williams, executive secretary of the League, 
said that every effort will be made to provide a staff 
of trained workers for the playground and to establish 
a program of summer sports that will interest both 
young and old. 

Unable to fill the numerous requests from employers 
for workers of all types, the Providence Urban League 
Las established a special neighborhood contact plan 
to acquaint workers with opportunities available in the 
community. Attractive bulletin boards, placed in stra- 
tegic and conspicuous points in colored neighborhoods, 
will have posted on them outstanding job opportunities 
which may be secured through the Urban League o 
the U. S. Employment Office. 
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ATLANTA LEAGUE INAUGURATES 
HEALTH EDUCATION PROGRAM 


ATLANTA, GA.—In Atlanta wher groes 


faster than they are born and the rates 


dir 
eT Culos 
and venereal disease are high, continuing ; 
part of the public have failed to make off 

thing which would alleviate or improve fa 

treatment of Negroes. Negro physicians 

for clinical practice and they are not allow 

their patients in the city hospitals. The 

venereal disease infections among Negro 

greater importance when the first reports f; 

Service revealed that Atlanta was at the to; 


of cities in its population class 


Being aware that much of the incidence 
dise ase among Negroes was due to lack ol 
the League's Health Committee decided o1 
program 

A committee which included citizens 
widespread community interest, arranged 
to carry lectures and movies to groups durir 
of 1943 Sixtv-three important organizations 
pated in the program 

Again in April of 1943 the committee « 
educational program during National 
Week. This time the program was more 
literature was distributed through insuran 
bo hools, housing p! ects, na Negro movi 
technique new to urban communities was th 
demonstrations which were held in several 
Negro churches at the close of Sunday serv 
iemonstrations were in order that 
would be able to see nat he process was 
involved little pair radio broadcast sponsor 
People's College of Atlanta University fur 


claimed the need for more education and 


facilities. Negro physicians reported that maz 
came to their offices for blood tests and th: 


venereal disease clinic showed a 30 percent incr 


attendance 

[he program did not stop with Health Ws 
city Health Department took cognizance of the work 
of the League and requested the League's Health Com 
mittee to be the official city-wide group to work with 
Dr. W. A. Mason of the United States Public Health 
Service in the program of health education. Dr. Masor 
has assisted the League group in mapping out a long 
range program of education. The emphasis on v 
disease control is just one phase. Concomitant education 
programs will be directed toward better facilities for 
maternal and child health, and tuberculosis. The com- 
munity realizes that the lack of recreational facilities 
is an integral part in the program of venereal disease 
control. “Park department operates 88 parks com- 
prising a total of 1,499.75 acres.” (Only two parks 
of 1.7 acres and 14.7 acres respectively) are available 
for use by Negroes. 

The city Health Department has announced that “2 
tentative site has been selected and money appropriated 
for the equipment and operation of a Negro health center 
staffed by Negro personnel and located in the heart 
of the Negro community.” 
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THE "ROBLEM OF RACE RELATIONS 
IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Continued from Page 111 


Need for Specialization 


In those agencies where there are large 
regional and area operating staffs and where 
complex problems incident to minorities con- 
santly arise, it is often desirable to have spe- 
cialists on the field stafis. These persons should 
be fully capable of developing techniques for 
meeting specific problems. They should, how- 
ever, be a definite part of regional offices. Those 
attached to the latter group and responsible for 
day-to-day operation should be guided by these 
specialists in handling specific problems. It is 
the field staffs’ responsibility to deal with such 
problems, and care should be taken to see that 
thev handle them effectively. This means that 
specialists in the field should not attempt to 
take over a segment of operations but that they 
should concentrate upon maintaining full con- 
sideration of minority groups’ problems in nor- 


mal operations. They should be in a position 
to analyze the work of regional offices, prepare 
progress reports for transmission, through ad- 


ministrative channels, to the central office re- 
sponsible for minority groups’ participation, and 
encourage the execution of regional programs 
in accordance with announced agency policy. 
It seems inevitable that federal agencies will 
ntinue to sponsor programs of social welfare 


1 economic activity in the post-war period. 


Builders 


By RALPH WILLIAM HYDE 


OU, white man. broad of chest and mellowed by the sun 
Worked with your brothers mightily to raise 





This means that race relations problems in fed- 
eral programs and the functions which have 
been outlined above as the sphere of activity 
for race relations offices will remain. It is doubt- 
ful, however, if the offices, as such, will be per- 
petuated. The general misconception of their 
true function, the uneven authority and per- 
formance of these offices in the past, Congres- 
sional opposition, and the slowly growing accep- 
tance of professional Negroes in the Federal 
Government will probably cause a change in 
nomenclature. Regardless of what titles may 
be evolved, there will have to be some concen- 
trated attention given to minorities’ participa- 
tion in federal programs; there will be need for 
persons capable of developing techniques for 
handling problems in the field. The future will 
probably find such persons more fully integrated 
into the administrative machinery of govern- 
ment. Their responsibilities, however, will differ 
but little from those which have been performed 
by certain race relations officers of the past. 
These persons have been largely technicians. The 
actual development of policy is, in any federal 
agency, determined largely by the efficacy with 
which the groups affected present their case to 
the public, Congress, and administrative offi- 
cials. The race relations officer of the past and 
his successor of another title have the function 
of interpreting these presentations, fitting them 
into the general policy and procedure of the 
agency, and developing means whereby thev can 
be most effectively and smoothly translated inte 


fact. 


A tower from this morass; your voice in unison 
With theirs resounded through the gruelling days 
With giant oath and friendly insults passed 
Above the drills and ceaseless hammering. 

Your flesh cried out with their brown flesh until 
The wood and steel became a breathing thing. 


It now stands nonchalant against the storm 
That rages vainly at its insolence. 
Which stone was placed by you and which by them? 


The angry winds can tell no difference. 



































Colored Minorities in America 


UNDER THE SKIN. By Carey Mc- 
Little, Brown & Co. $3.00. 


BROTHERS 
Williams. 


oston: 
UT of his experience as one-time Director of the 

Division of Immigration and Housing in the State 
of California and from an enormous amount of research, 
Carey McWilliams has assembled a monumental fund 
of information about colored minorities in America. 
The book, Brothers Under the Skin, presents a stirring 
chronicle of the significance, rise, and development of 
the color problem in the United States. It deals with 
the Indian, the Chinese, the Spanish-American, the 
Japanese, the various races in Hawaii, the Puerto Rican, 
the Filipino, and the Negro. Finally, 
gram for action. 


it presents a pro- 


The author summarizes one of his central theses when 
he says,“ One of our basic weaknesses dealing with 
colored minorities*has been our failure to recognize the 
basic similarity of problems which they present. 

The year 1876 seems to have marked a turning point in 
our dealing with all colored minorities, 


time we 


for about that 
decided to exclude the Chinese, place the 
Indians on reservations, and surrender the 
the South 


Negro to 
rity likes 
to think that its problems have any relation to those of 
another colored minority.” 

Practically every reader will find in Brothers Under 

Skin some facts and some associations of ideas which 
had not occurred to him in the past. The 
found the 


Of course no one colored min 


reviewer 
story of the long-suffering Chinese and the 
relation of their problems to those of Negroes most in- 
teresting and helpful. Mr. McWilliams observes that: 
“This correlation between the Negro problem and the 
Chinese question is clearly indicated in the vote in 
Congress on the important measures introduced after 
1876 affecting the Chinese. Without exception, these 
measures were passed by the vote of representatives from 
the Pacific Coast and the Deep South. Again and 
again, Southern Senators and Congressmen lined up 
with representatives of the Pacifix railroad 
through Congress measures aimed at driving out the 
Chinese. No longer interested in Chinese labor, the 
South was quite willing to join with the Pacific Coast in 
fitting the Chinese into a caste system which, in many 
respects, closely resembled that which prevailed through- 
out the former slave belt. 


Coast to 


Just as the national govern- 
ment capitulated to the South on the Negro question, 
as the price of the peaceful inauguration of President 
Hayes, so the national government capitulated to Cali- 
fornia on the Chinese questions. The two sell-outs were, 
so to speak, part and parcel of the same deal. They 
mark the successful culmination of the movement to 
denationalize_ civil-rights legislation in the United 
States.” 

In his discussion of the problems of foreign-born im- 
migrants of color, Mr. McWilliams illustrates time and 


time again that there has been no national, official policy 


While it is true that most of the opposition to these 
groups was fostered by 


trumped-up charges against 
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them, in many instances their helter-skelter 


} itor 
was engineered by private economic interest The 
Federal Government failed to appreciate or d wit 
the consequences of such a migration and theret ided 
confusion and ill will. In our attempts to dé with 
certain of our minority groups, either as colonial un. 


istrators in the Philippines, 


Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, 


or as a nation concerned with domestic problem 


ach 
as the status of Indians and Spanish-Americans, 
of our failures, according to Mr. McWilliams, a: ‘ 
to our inability to recognize the problems of « 
adjustment which were involved 
Government Action Proposed 
Brothers Under the Skin has special significance for 
this issue of Opportunity because it presents an out- 


line for government action in attacking the minorit 
problem. The basic element is the establishment of the 
principle, 
be no discrimination against individuals because of race 


creed, color, or national origin. This would be 


as a matter of national policy, that there shall 


mented by a Congressional committee created to investi- 
gate the whole problem of colored minorities 

United States. Then there would be a legislative 0- 
gram designed to enforce the Bill of Rights. The x 


of this program would be a Fair Racial Practice Act 


which, in methods and procedure, would follow e 
National Labor Relations Act. The program “would not 
eliminate race prejudice, but it would check d'scrin 
tion.” 

What impressed me with this program is the fact 
that, while it is fundamentally sound, it is not novel j 


there is no indication as to how it can be achieved. An 


illustration of the theoretical nature of the proposa 
United Stat 
Federal Public Housing 


should provide decent housing without ra 


found in the recommendation that the 


Housing Authority (now the 
Authority 
segregation and should, if necessary, remove obnoxio 
restrictive covenants. The author notes that under its 
wartime powers the Federal Government has auth 

to do these things This 
happens, 
and the 


public housing agencies are 


undoubtedly is true. It 
however, that under the pressure of Conger: 
fear of loss of additional appropriations, the 
retreating rather than 
vancing in this regard. 

In the final pages of the book, there is a discussi 
of “special advisers” on Negro affairs in the various gov- 
ernment agencies. Using as his source, Kiplinger's Wash- 
ington Is Like That, Mr. McWilliams erroneously 
sumes that all the Negro professional employees listed 
by Kiplinger are advisers. As a matter of fact, some of 
them are highly trained research people who are not 
officially concerned with racial matters. Mr. McWilliam 
asserts that “most observers agree that Negroes | 
profited from the establishment of such special services, 
and he records that some of the best studies of the 
In one 
place he observes that much of this research has only 


the most tenuous relation to the work of the particular 


Negro problem have come from their offices 


agency with which it originated and uses as an exam- 









gle what he terms as “an admirable study of Negro 
-mploy! t during the depression which issued from 
the Depstment of the Interior.” In the case of this 
ale, the reviewer can speak with some authority since 
he was the administrator of the survey and author of 
at monographs. The Survey of the Employ- 
ment Training of Negro Skilled and White Collar 
Work was, as a matter of fact, intimately associated 
with the work of the Adviser on Negro Affairs in the De- 
parti of the Interior. That official served in a similar 
capa in the Public Works Administration, and the 
latt ncy paid detailed attention to the problem of 
. equitable employment opportunities for skilled 
Neg! on public works projects. The data gathered 
by t! survey served as a basis for securing active par- 
ticip of Negro workers in future public construc- 
10 grams 


Under the Skin joins the 


I author of Brothers 


number of white students of the race problem 


gr 
who feel that minority services in the government “could 
ye f more effective if they were detached from par- 

agencies and functioned as an independent de- 
part t concerned directly with minority problems.’ 


4 part of his enthusiasm for such a plan seems to stem 
fro his justifiable admiration for the Indian Bureau 
the present Commissioner, John Collier. Accord- 
Mr. McWilliams’ suggestion, such a minorities’ 
would undertake and coordinate special research, 


programs, and assume responsibility 


late action 

for inging recommendations into effect. As an illus- 
of the need for such action, he notes that the 
principles of anthropology should be taught in 
condary schools as one means of combating race 
lices, and asks what agency of the Federal Govern- 
can bring this suggestion into effect. The answer 
wobably none, and would remain the same, I fear, 
is independent department of minorities were in 
ence. As a matter of fact, the Office of Education 
ssued an excellent study of the Socio-Economic Ap- 
proach to Educational Problems. This monograph sum- 
narizes the findings of recent anthropology relative to 
The Office of Education has not, however, initi- 

ted the type of program which Mr. McWilliams sug- 


gests, no doubt because it fears sectional opposition and 


possible resulting cut im its approy riations 


Weaknesses of this Approacn 


I believe that the fundamental basis for Negro opposi- 
tion to an overall] minorities’ bureau in the Federal Gov- 
nment has escaped Mr. McWilliams 
tion to such action is the fact that it would mark a step 
sckward and would have certain practical dangers. 
Whenever a problem which requires constant adminis- 
trative decisions and actions becomes the principal con- 
jurisdictional 


The real objec- 


ern of a special independent bureau, 
lisputes follow, and the problem is often forgotten or 
subordinated to the dispute when desirable 
policies are adopted by federal agencies, they do not 
automatically become translated into actuality. It has 
been necessary, therefore, to establish offices, within 
hese agencies, which are in a position to see what is 
going on, evaluate the program, influence the develop- 
ment of policy and offer technical assistance in carrying 
Where gains have been made, it has been found 


Even 


it out 











that the important thing to do is to create on the part 
of the administrative heads in government a realization 
and understanding of these problems as well as a sense 
of responsibility for dealing with them. At the same 
time, it is important to get the regular staff members 
to face minority problems in their day-to-day operations 
Were there an over-all minorities’ bureau, the operating 
agencies would tend to refer all difficult minority prob- 
lems to it and thus avoid dealing with them as a part 
of regular operations. There is also the danger that 
such a bureau, if it became effective, would antagonize 
certain powerful interests in the nation and face ex- 
termination through cuts in appropriations. At a time 
when in government expenditures is being 
championed in many quarters, this is a real considera- 
tion. There are budgetary as well as program dangers 


incident to putting all of minorities groups’ eggs in one 


economy 


government basket. 

At one place Mr. McWilliams states “It is now 
possible to mobilize the political strength necessary to 
effectuate those controls and procedures essential to a 
real job of social engineering on race problems No- 
where in his book, however, does he suggest how the 
mobilization can be effected. That is the crux of the 
problem 

The volume is an admirable source book for all per- 
sons concerned either with the problems of our minori- 
ties or with the working of our democracy. Despite the 
weakness of its concluding chapter, it remains one 
the most informative and comprehensive studies in the 
field. Mr. McWilliams has skillfully emphasized the 
world-wide nature of the color problem and the current 
He does 
not avoid embarrassing truths and makes no compromises 
with facts. The readability of the book suffers some 
what by the continued use of long quotations from 
students in the field, but, no doubt, the writer has don 


this as a means of enhancing the authoritativeness of 


of 


implications of our past failures in this area 


his work 


ROBERT C. WEAVER 


A Great Personality 


GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER: An Ameri 
can Biography. By Rackham Holt. Garden City 
N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran and Co., Inc. $3.50 


N the nature of the man George Washington Carve 
and his genius the biography by Rackham Holt 
throws tremendous light. This is quite a formidable 
achievement, because the non-conformity and abnormal- 
ity of genius is eternally puzzling, and especially so 
when the efforts of the genius cut across so many dif- 
ferent levels of thought and action. Dr. Carver was ex- 
tremely difficult to understand, even by many of those 
who worked with him. It is no discredit to the splen- 
didly sympathetic and sentient Mrs. Holt that she has 
failed to capture some of the unremarked nuances and 
unreflected prisms of his character. There is probably 
no one today anywhere capable of grasping wholly the 
essence of a personality that was at once complex and 
simple; whose philosophy of humanitarianism was 
worked out on the most personal and individual lines ; 
who resolved without the use of philosophical dogma 
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the pseudo-conflict between religion and science; who 
was both extremely proud and humble; who combined 
the sensitiveness of the fine artist with the impersonality 
of the great scientist; and who was one of the most 
race-conscious of Negroes without embracing a racial 
platform. 

Mrs. Holt has filled in most of the lacunz of the 
Carver myth and transfers it to a more completely 
documented level. The story of his life—the rise “From 
Captivity to Fame,” the title of an earlier biography— 
is well known in its broadest outlines. They are re- 
tained and embellished in the present work—the trade 
of the slave boy for a race horse, his coming to Tuskegee, 
the hearing before the Congressional committee, the 
marvelous conversions of the sweet potato and the “lowly 
peanut” into hundreds of products, the innumerable 
honors, and so on. Fortunately, Mrs. Holt was able to 
secure through friendly association with Dr. Carver over 
a period of years hundreds of facts hitherto revealed 
to no one. It is no little tribute to the sympathy and 
understanding inherent in Mrs. Holt’s character that 
she was able to draw them out from a man who was 
singularly reticent about his past. 

As one reads in George Washington Carver of the 
innumerable hardships of the subject's carly davs, large- 
ly guessed at before, one comes to a realization of the 
From boyhood 
on he was driven by the determination not to achieve 
To do this he 


misunderstanding, and, 


granite strength of the great scientist. 


success but to render important service. 
endured poverty, 
throughout his lifetime, the hurts and stabs known to 
all members of his race, doubly torturing to one as 
sensitive as he. In so doing he became a symbol. 

There is one quality of Dr. Carver’s that Mrs. Holt 
properly emphasizes. Despite the great differences be- 
tween the dynamic, assured and robust Booker T. Wash- 
ington and Carver, there could hardly have been during 
the times in which they collaborated two Negro leaders 
who could work together so smoothly and in such com- 
plete unity. They were both gifted with enormous pa- 
tience ; they were both able to see through any complex 
to its core, and to take the long view. They had an 
uncanny gift of prophecy founded on the sense of logic 
and development. In one sense they used totally dif- 
ferent techniques ; 


grinding 


one working in the laboratory and 
wrestling with the mysteries of matter; the other work- 
ing on the platform dealing with issues and people. 
The identity of their perceptions and views confirmed 
the truth of the course that each was to take 

Dr. Carver was a great personality, one of the most 
fascinating conversationalists this reviewer has ever had 
Whereas Dr 


was the master of relevant anecdote, Dr. Carver was 


the good fortune to meet. Washington 


the master of aphorism and analogy The speech of 
both was pithy, direct, unclouded. Dr. Carver was not 
ignorant of men’s motives and combined this knowledge 
with a sense of humor and skill in language to make 
his observations and comments unusually rewarding. 
Mrs. Holt shows commendable grasp both of the 
scientific and economic problems against which Dr. 
Carver applied his genius and of the methods he em- 
ployed, of the period in which he labored, of the rich- 
ness of his personality, and the significance of his 


achievements. Writing in an informal and easy styk, 
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she has drawn an excellent portrait and writin a bo 
of outstanding importance, one which eve liters 

neal 
American should seek to read immediately 


M. D. SPRAGU E 


Unknown Facts of Human Relationship 


SEX AND RACE: A History of White, N 
the Two Amer 

I—The New World. By J. A. Rogers. N: 

J. A. Rogers Historical Researches, 194 
To find anything approaching a ‘pure’ ra 
New World now one must go among 


primitive Indians in the wilds of Peru, Bolivia 


Amazon.” 


Indian M scegenation in 


“The arrival of the Spaniards in the New W 
1492 started at once the miscegenation of F 
with the Indians.” Women were net among the 
of the New World, thus mates were found first 
the Indians and then the Negroes 

Individuals from both sexes and various racial « 
have indicated to this reviewer that the major diffe 
ties blocking better racial understanding are tied 
relationships. In our time fear is outwardly mar 
on the part of one race that the men of anoth: 
usually considered inferior, will take advantage 
women of the first group. Accessible facts hav 
been needed on this subject—Sex and Race. He 
the second volume on this subject by the auth 
comprehensive treatment is given which should 
the minds of many who are confused from misinf 
tion and inadequate data 

This work will probably be placed on the 
and not be suggested for reading in groups anx« 
disseminate race hate. Many of the facts presente: 
available to students of history who have gone bx 
mere undergraduate work, but their number 
small. Valuable data have been culled from many 
ments throughout the world, including statutes, 
records and other source materials. The author's wide 
travels and contacts plus his profuse reading, bot! 
this country and abroad, have furnished him wit! 
terials which have never before been condensed for 
sumption by modern readers of the English language 

Those who have observed and otherwise had 
diate contacts with the facts presented know too 
the farce which has been sold to the general p 
on the whole race question. The author gives to ti 
who would otherwise be misled unkncewn facts 
whole area of human relationship. He points out 
down through the ages the conquerors considered 
their privilege to feast among the women of the 
quered ; that, with few exceptions, women have beer 
prey of the warriors and members of their clar 
slavery assured protection for the dominant group agai! 
the wrath and indignation of the men in the subjec 
group. 

The meaning of race in Latin-America is dis 
and the names of many rulers and other personages 
mixed blood are given, together with their contributior 
to the independence and development of their countri 
While presenting facts about Brazilian life and the 

(Continued on Page 144 
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the Negro in the Political Picture 


(Continued from Page 107) 





f petitions, resolutions and mass telegrams 
hich are sent to responsible officials. Every 
fort is made to secure the active support of 
aj elements in the population, including the 
foreign-born. The impact of this overwhelming 
propaganda Offensive is noteworthy among 
dected officials, and no Congressman takes 
* lightly. The interracial character of the 
jemonstrations that have taken place in Detroit 
s also important because elected officials can- 
got ignore protests from representatives of a 
wide cross-section of their constituencies. 

One of the interesting developments of mass 
pressure to influence Congressional and Admin- 
istrative action is the use of mass delegations to 
Washington. In the recent controversy over the 
postponement of the railroad hearing of the 
Fair Employment Practice Committee, a delega- 
tion from Detroit which included representatives 
from white and Negro groups obtained a con- 
ference with Manpower Commissioner Paul V. 
McNutt. Mr. McNutt has had few afternoons 
as hectic as the one which he spent with this 
delegation. 

Two months later another Detroit delega- 
tion seeking to establish the right of Negro war 
workers to live in the housing project at Willow 
Run visited the Michigan Congressmen and 
Senators Ferguson and Vandenburg. Every 
dlected official recognized the political implica- 
tions of the visit and all of them pledged to do 
what they could in behalf of the send even 
though in some instances the pledge was made 
with tongue in cheek. Most of the Congressmen 
wrote letters to the housing officials which 
dearly showed that they were in sympathy with 
the Negro point of view and the delegates took 
the letters to present them personally to the 
housing heads. The issue is still hanging fire 
as this is written but if the color bars are 
dropped it will be due in part to the effective 
lobbying of this mass delegation of representa- 
tive Detroit citizens. 


IV 


It is obvious that the struggle of the Negro 
for first class citizenship in America, if it is ever 
to be worked out through democratic processes, 
must employ all of the various forms of politi- 
cal action of which the race is capable. The 
political strength of the Negro is a major in- 
strument for deliverance and without its maxi- 
mum exercise in this period, social justice will 
be postponed. Ultimately all of the political 
techniques depend for their effectiveness on the 


Negroes who vote. The full exercise of the fran- 
chise by those of us who are free to use it be- 
comes a compelling necessity. 


Local Government the Base of Power 


We have noted the concentrated urban char- 
acter of the Negro vote and some of its limita- 
tions. It is in these Negro communities of the 
large cities that we find new political develop- 
ments which are going to count heavily in the 
general political picture in the years ahead. The 
Negro has shown a new interest in local govern- 
ment which may be contrasted with the old 
reliance on the Federal Government to bring 
about a new era of social justice. We are learn- 
ing that local government is at the base of the 
pyramid of political power in this country and 
a realistic, vote-conscious, national administra- 
tion is going to hesitate about superimposing 
anything upon local communities which the 
people will not accept. In view of this fact the 
new interest exhibited by Negroes in munici- 
pal and county government betokens progress. 

Most of the Northern cities in which Negroes 
are concentrated have one of three forms of 
councilmanic elections. Either the city council 
is elected by the ward system or by the system 
of proportional representation, or the council- 
men are elected at large. Under the ward sys- 
tem which obtains in such cities as Chicago and 
Cleveland, Negro representation on the city’s 
governing body is almost automatic. It is very 
difficult to gerrymander districts in cities of 
large Negro populations under the ward system 
without giving an opportunity for Negro repre- 
sentation. Under the proportional representa- 
tation system as in New York and Cincinnati, 
Negro voters have found it possible, though 
more difficult, to elect a Negro. The election-at- 
large system which obtains in Detroit offers a 
greater challenge to the Negro minority, par- 
ticularly when only a few councilmen consti- 
tute the governing body. 

Besides electing Negroes to city councils, the 
Negro voters are making alliances with organ- 
ized labor and other minority groups to elect 
liberal Mayors and secondary officials who are 
a part of the city administration. Under non- 
partisan systems, Negro alliances with other 
minority groups are imperative and Negro poli- 
tical power is enhanced by these alliances in 
partisan elections. While the field of local gov- 
ernment is the source of our greatest strength, 
it is also the source of our greatest weakness. 
Save in cities like Chicago where strong political 
machines have developed which can turn out 
the vote, too often the election returns disclose 
that Negroes vote only a part of their potential 
strength. Failure to exercise the franchise is 
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unforgivable in the Northern Negro, no matter 
what his brand of politics. Political strength 
means voting strength, nothing more and noth- 
ing less. 

Without the stimulus and fanfare of a Presi- 
dential election, our voters show a_ political 
apathy that no minority group can afford. The 
Negro vote in the North in 1942 was consider- 
ably smaller than in 1940, yet, save for the elec- 
tion of a President in 1940, both elections were 
almost equally important. Certainly Congres- 
sional elections in 1942 revealed that Negroes 
lost ground, since anti-democratic Congressmen 
were returned to office who might have been 
ousted. Incidentally, organized labor was guilty 
of the same mistake and is suffering the conse- 
quences today with Congress in a definitely anti- 
labor mood. 

The universally recognized problem of get- 
ting the vote out remains a paramount chal- 
lenge to Negro political leaders. As effective 
machinery develops, either in a partisan or non- 
partisan fashion, which will assure the full vot- 
ing strength of the Negro on election day, 
greater political power will accrue to the group 
in local and national government. 

Vv 

The 1944 election campaigns of the two 
major political parties have already begun. It 
goes without saying that the outcome of this 
election will decisively affect the course of the 
Negro in American affairs as well as help de- 
cide the more momentous issues of war and 
peace for the world. The intra-party problems 
which today beset the Republican and Demo- 
cratic leadership are being aired in the daily 
press, and some of them are of particular in- 
terest to us. 

It is generally conceded that the majority, 
the overwhelming majority, of the Negroes now 
called Democrats are really Roosevelt or New 
Deal Democrats. The historic switch of the 
Negro vote from the Republican to the Demo- 
cratic Party under President Roosevelt certainly 
was not the handiwork of the Southern, reac- 
tionary leadership within the Democratic Party 
nor of Northern Democratic machines. Negroes 
were voting for a real new deal in American 
life and that New Deal was symbolized by 
Franklin Roosevelt of New York. The so-called 
retreat of the Roosevelt Administration in the 
past year, under pressure of the Southern wing 
of the party that insists on maintaining the 
Negro status quo during this war period, has 
had serious repercussions among Negro voters. 

Negro Democratic leaders in the Midwest 
and East have voiced their fears of the new 
trends in off-the-record conferences with Post- 
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master General Walker, who is trying to do th 
job performed so effectively in other years jy 
big Jim Farley. The signs of disaffection , 
the Negro masses that went down the line {g 
F.D.R. in °32, ’36 and °40 have not been 
ignored by the Republican leadership. |; 5 
clear to both parties that the Negro vote jg jm. 
portant and that it is becoming increasing) 
difficult to win or hold it by the tradition,) 
ballyhoo methods. The naming of Liberty ships. 
for instance, after Negro heroes has done yen 
little to dispel Negro resentment over the Capi. 
tulation of the White House to the attack of the 
Southern bloc on the Fair Employment Practice 
Committee. 


One important factor in changing sentiment 
of the Negro masses toward President Roose. 
velt may be found in the rise of Wended 
Willkie to full stature as a great American lib. 
eral. The Republican nominee of 1940 has be. 
come outspoken on racial issues and his personal 
appeal is for many voters eclipsing that of the 
President. It must be remembered that while 
the majority of Negroes voted the Democratic 
ticket in the last three national elections, very 
few Negroes were ever able to forget the South- 
ern wing of the party which provides Congress 
with its most notorious Negro-baiters. Mr 
Willkie is a leader in the party which has a 
traditional appeal to the Negro and is also a 
modern Republican who is strong enough to 
stand up by himself without summoning the 
ghost of Lincoln. 


If Mr. Roosevelt seeks a fourth term, his long 
progressive record will weigh heavily with the 
Negro masses, but the spread of Southern dom- 
inance in the party councils within the last year 
has to some extent served to offset his record. 
If he has a Southern running-made in 1944, his 
problems will be multiplied. Mr. Willkie is the 
only Republican leader today who has really 
captured the imagination of the Negro masses. 
Governor Dewey of New York ranks a remote 
second and he is followed by Governor Bricker 
of Ohio. Only Mr. Willkie, however, seems 
able at this writing to precipitate a strong na- 
tional swing to the Republican Party among 
Negroes. 


The Political Future 


It is too early to count the votes in 1944 but 
a few signs are observable today which point 
to future political developments. The Republi- 
cans seem to be making greater progress in win- 
ning the Negro vote in this period than at any 
time since 1932. In some states the Negro 
Democratic leaders have lost ground because 
of lack of patronage which resulted from sweep- 
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ing Repulican victories in 1942. The political 

yms in Washington’s bureaucracy have turned 

our and the various advisory posts open to 

Negroes have been constantly under fire from 
the Southern bloc. The Negro politicians have 
jo been influenced by the upsurge of resent- 
ment among the Negro masses against the anti- 
Negro attitudes of the Democrats in Congress. 

luring the anti-poll tax filibuster in 
i¢ Administration forces appeared half- 
hearted and capitulated too easily. The fact 
that the administrative agencies which direct 
orograms of vital interest to Negroes are under 
the influence of the Southern-dominated House 
{ppropriations Committee and have bent the 
knee to the poll-tax Congressmen has become 
inown to the Negro masses through the Negro 
press. President Roosevelt has been reluctant 
to speak out in behalf of the Negro and some of 
his official family have become buffers between 
him and the Negro leaders. For instance, 
Marvin McIntyre, his secretary, has been iron- 
ically called “the new President of the Ne- 
goes,” and the impression is widespread that 
the President is so concerned with fighting fas- 
cists abroad that he has not time to support the 
fight against the fascists at home. 

Despite the so-called retreat of the Roosevelt 
Administration and the rise of Wendell Willkie 
as a great liberal in the political scene, there are 
many Negroes who regard the Democratic 
Party as more progressive and liberal than the 
Republican Party will ever be as long as it is 
dominated by organized business interests. 
Strong elements in organized labor, particularly 


in the CIO, to which thousands of Negroes be- 
long, are pro-Roosevelt and may be expected 
to support a fourth term. There is still time for 
President Roosevelt to make up for the lost 
ground of the past year among the Negro rank 
and file. Theatrics and dramatic gestures alone, 
however, will not win the political support to- 
day that they did earlier. Negroes are showing 
more concern for basic grievances such as Fed- 
eral sanction of segregation in the North and 
throughout the armed services. There is a 
growing restlessness over the color bar in public 
housing, in war industry, and in the Adminis- 
tration’s own bureaucracy. Anti-poll tax and 
anti-discrimination measures have widespread 
Negro support and the position of the Roose- 
velt Administration on such measures will seri- 
ously influence the Negro vote in 1944. 

In conclusion, a few generalizations may be 
risked which seem to be borne out by an 
analysis of the swiftly shifting forces at work 
among Negroes today. First, the Negro is seek- 
ing to exercise in various ways the maximum in- 
fluence of his strategic political strength in the 
struggle for first class citizenship. Second, he 
is ready to make alliances with other minority 
groups for greater political power. Third, he 
is not wedded to any political party and will 
not be swayed by the traditional promises alone. 
Finally, a great degree of unity among the 
Negro masses on political matters may be ex- 
pected in 1944, partly because of the quickening 
of the universal desire for full freedom which 
has been inspired by the character and emphasis 
of the present war of liberation. 





The Journey Now 


By JONATHAN H. BROOKS 


E have traveled far 


too far on the journey nou 


For turning back to gather straw in Goshen. 


There lies the land, the fallow land of promise, 


To have (if we deserve it 


By the living blood of all our generations, 


We vow 


To enter and preserve it. 
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TWO-YEAR CURRICULA IN: 
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KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 


Frankfort, Kentucky 
{ Est. 1886 


Class A Four-Year College 


Special War Emergency Program for those who 
wish to finish in less than four years. 
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Business Administration - General Engineering 
Registration, Summer Sessions: 
May 6, June 10, July 15 


For information write to: 


R. B. Atwood, President 
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Survey of the Months 


(Continued from Page 125) 


who has created an idiom of expression 


1S alto. 
gether independent of white influence.” 

Johnson’s paintings were shown in sever America; 
cities in 1942 as part of a war exhibit. H. js repre. 
sented in many European and American m ums and 
important collections. 

* o * 
EDITH ALEXANDER ACTIVE 
IN WELFARE WORK 
Mrs. Edith Alexander, director of Com ty a 


Staff Relations, New York Department of W-\f 


the subject of a feature article in the May | diticr 
of the Welfare Reporter, published by Loca State 
County and Municipal Workers of America, C10. Th 
article, in the form of an interview by Samuc! Dallot 
outlines Mrs. Alexander's many promotions in the De. 
partment, her professional duties and civic w re ac- 
tivities. From 1932-37, Mrs. Alexander rose from clerk 


to office manager: in March, 1938, she was 
by the late Commissioner William Hodson as 


Problems of the Negro Community; in Decen 


she became director of Community Relations 

March of this year, director of community and fF re 
lations. Included in the impressive list of act 

which she devotes her time and energy, is met ership 
on the Board of the New York Urban Leaeus 


* * 


NEGRO TENANTS TO SHARE IN 
NEW PUBLIC HOUSING UNITS 


Negro tenants will occupy approximately 88,000 pub- 








lic housing units, representing 12 percent of a total of 
744,000 dwellings and developed at a cost of more 
than $360,000, Herbert Emmerich, Commissioner of 
the Federal Public Housing Authority, announced re- 
cently. 

According to recent estimates, approximately 42,00 
of these dwellings will be provided by the war housing 
program which reached a total of 612,000 units on 
March 15. The provisions for Negro tenants comprise 
seven percent of this program 

Under the low-rent, non-war program, which totaled 
132,000 homes, nearly 46,000 homes have already been 
completed and occupied by Negro tenants. Many of 
these low-rent dwellings, located in war production cen- 
ters, now house Negro war workers 

In the development of the total housing program, 
Negro construction workers had earned more than 
$33,000,000 at the end of 1942. This represented 12 
percent of total payroll expenditures. Negro craftsmen 
had received $7,000,000 or four percent of total wages 
paid to skilled workers 

Approximately 16,000 of the war dwellings for Negro 
workers brought into war production areas have been 
completed for the housing of families and single work- 
ers, while 18,000 are nearing completion 

In addition to Negro construction workers who have 
taken part in the public housing program, Negro man- 
power has also been utilized in the management and 
maintenance of public housing projects. More than 
1,000 Negroes are currently employed in various capa- 
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ng managers, engineers, clerical, and cus- 





inc 

—r wor.ers. One hundred and thirty Negroes are 
sow in cl e of projects, Approximately 140 are em- 
ployed the departmental staff of the FPHA in 
Washingt and 40 are working in FPHA regional 
offices. These employees include three lawyers, three 
architects, an area management supervisor, a project 
planner, and a junior management assistant. 

~ Discus the relation between Negro war housing 
and Negro war production employment, Mr. Emmerich, 
speaking for himself and John B. Blandford, Jr., Ad- 
ministrator of the National Housing Agency of which 
be FPHA is a constituent unit, declared 


“Since it is the policy of the National Housing 
Agency and the Federal Public Housing Authority to 
provide war housing to meet the proportionate needs of 
esential Negro in-migrant war workers, the percentage 
of Negro participation in the war housing program tends 
to reflect the percentage of their employment in essen- 
tial war work.” 

* * * 
WOMEN'S LAND ARMY PLANNED; 
REGIONAL CONFERENCES HELD 

Plans for recruiting a Women’s Land Army of 60,000 
have been further developed at a series of regional con- 
ferences in which WLA representatives of cach state 
participated, according to an announcement from the 
U. §. Department of Agriculture 

The regional conferences were held to discuss farm 
labor needs in various states and to work out with the 




































Extension Service Photo by Ackerman 
MODELING WOMEN’S LAND ARMY UNIFORM 
Wenefrett Phillips, a member of the U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture personnel 





Cheyney Training School for Teachers 


TEACHERS COLLECE 
PENNSYLVANIA 


A STATE 
CHEYNEY 





Professional courses offered: 
1—Elementary Education: 


(Primary, Grades 1-3) .......... .B.8. Degree 
2—Elementary Education 

(Intermediate, Grades 4-8) ......... B.8. Degree 
3—Home Economics: 

(Elementary and High School) ..... B.S. Degree 
4—Industrial Arts: 

(Elementary and High School) ..... De 


TUITION FREE TO RESIDENTS OF PENNSTLYVAS TA 
Graduation from a standard four-year high school 
required for admission. 

The State Teachers’ College at Cheyney, Pa., is a 
fully accredited member of the American Association 
of Teachers Colleges 
For further information and catalog write to: 
LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President 


CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 
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A CLASS “A” COLLEGE 
Courses leading to Bachelor's degree in Liberal 
Arts and Sciences, Home Economics, Industrial 
Education, Teacher-Training, Music, Commercial 
Education, Physical Education. 
F. G. CLARK, President Baton Rouge, La. 
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Fully Accredited College effering courses leading up 
to B.A. degree. Seminary offering degree of S.7.B. 
Address: 

REGISTRAR 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, 
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AN A GRADE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
Offering Courses Leading to Degree of 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


B.S. IN LIBRARY SCIENCE 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN COMMERCE 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN HOME ECONOMICS 


DEPARTMENT OF LAW 
——_o-—_ 

Graduate Courses Leading to 
the M.A. and MLS. Degree 
—_—o— 
Information address: 


PRESIDENT JAMES E. SHEPARD 
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ATLANTA UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 


OF SOCIAL WORK 
Two-Year Curriculum leading to 
Master of Social Work Degree 
SUMMER SESSIONS — 1943 — TEN WEEKS 
First Session — June 7—July 10 
Second Session — July 12—August 14 
Regular Technical Social Work Courses 
Same credit toward the diploma or 
degree for courses taken in the 
Summer Session as when offered 
during the Fall and Winter Session 
also 
SPECIAL COURSES PREPARING WORKERS 
FOR SERVICES ARISING FROM WAR NEEDS 
Cooperating with the Atlanta University 
Affiliated Summer School 
For Further Information, Write 


FORRESTER B. WASHINGTON, A.M., 





Director 
247 Henry Street, S.W., Atlanta, Georgia 








KNOXVILLE COLLEGE 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
ee | 1876 


Accredited Liberal Arts College, Granting B.A., B.S., 
and Mus B Degrees. 
* 


Reasonable expenses. 
Located in the midst of natural beauty. 
Beautiful campus. 
Select student body. 
Well trained faculty and teachers. 
A conservative Christian College. 
J. A. COTTON, HARDY LISTON, 
President Dean 
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XAVIER UNIVERSITY | 


New Orleans, La. 
A Co-Educational Institution 
conducted by 
The Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament 
The University inctudes 
College of Liberal Arts 
College of Pharmacy 
The School of Education 
The Pre-Medical School 
The School of Social Service 


For further information address: 


THE REGISTRAR 





FOR VICTORY 


BUY BONDS 
AND STAMPS 


state representatives plans for meeting 
Present indications are that a corps of 6 
will be needed in the Land Army. Rec: 
the WLA enrollees will help produce vit 
The conferences were held in New York or 
in Chicago, April 23-24, in Memphis, Ap: 
in Salt Lake City, April 30 and May 1. 

Women’s Land Army enrollees will receiv: from th 
to six weeks’ training in agricultural schow'; and col. 
leges. They must be 18 years old, or old und mug 
furnish a doctor’s certificate as to their phy:ical fitnes 
to do hard work 


Negroes in Government 
Employment 


(Continued from Page 121) 
were employed, systematically canvassed its up- 
skilled workers and helpers for unused skills and, 
as a result, hundreds of Negroes were given a 
training program and upgraded to first-class me- 
chanics, welders, ship carpenters, and other 
highly skilled occupations needed in the yard. 

Civilian employment in the Federal Govem- 
ment during World War II is providing a te- 
mendous force toward the attainment of true 
economic democracy which, in simple terms, js 
the right to have a job if you are qualified 
hold it. Tremendous gains have been made 
They are partly the result of the pressure of 
scarce manpower and partly the result of the 
President’s unequivocal statement of non-dis- 
crimination in Federal employment and _ the 
work of the President’s Committee on Fair Em- 
ployment Practice. Under this aegis, personnel 
officers are securing a greater appreciation of the 
services of Negro employees and of the potential 
skill and talent which exist in the Negro popula- 
tion. Credit must also be given to the United 
Federal Workers of America, which has a large 
membership of Government employees and 
which has diligently fought for non-discrimina- 
tion in employment and upgrading in the Fed- 
eral Government. 

These significant steps toward the employ- 
ment of workers on a democratic basis are pro- 
ducing desired and favorable results in the pro- 
motion of interracial cooperation and under- 
standing. Federal personnel in Washington rep- 
resent every state and city in the Union. They 
have come with diversified experiences and with 
all shades of opinion imaginable on Negroes and 
the race question. But, working together in a 
common enterprise without the fetters of 4 
milieu which provoke attitudes of superiority 
and inferiority, Government workers are show- 
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ing that , democracy which includes all of _ 
people can work if the will exists to make 
work. 

Negro Government workers themselves have 
an important responsibility in this regard. Many 
of them have had little or no previous employ- 
ment experience and many of these no previous 
jmilar contact with white workers. The rough 
edges of most new workers are gradually worn 
off after time on the job. There are some, how- 
ever, whose conduct and attitude toward their 
work militate against their immediate accept- 
ance and, unfortunately, tend to crystallize still 
further existing stereotypes about Negroes. It is 
possible to maintain self-pride and to challenge 
any form of prejudice and discrimination with- 
out assuming a chip-on-the-shoulder air. Neat- 
ness and cleanliness, energy and efficiency are 
proved essentials regardless of one’s race or sta- 
tion. Negro workers who are careless and indif- 
ferent only render a disservice to themselves and 
to their race. 

It is difficult to predict whether gains already 
made will be maintained and extended during 
the post-war period. It is probable that a con- 
siderable force of employees will be needed to 
effect the reconversion to normal peacetime 
standards. It is certain, of course, that all of the 
present employees will not be needed. Seniority 
and efficiency will figure largely in the retention 
of present positions. First of all, then, Negro 
workers must stay on the job and do the best job 
possible. There must also be vigilance oa the 
part of our organizations to see that no discrimi- 
nation is practiced in the lay-offs that must 
come. 











HELP WANTED 


Men C i hers or College men wanted 
for boys’ camp. " Counsetorship in Boating, Swimming, 
Craft Work, and Nature Study. Write today. 


W. T. COLEMAN, Director, 
WISSAHICKON BOYS CLUB 
Coulter St. and Pulaski Avenue, Germantown, Pa 
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CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 
Co-educational Institution 
, of High Rating 
2 UNITS 
College of Liberal Arts 
Theological Seminary 
Highly trained Faculty and 
First Class Equipment 
For information write 


H. L. McCROREY, President 
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A LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE OF HIGHEST GRADE 
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Craduate Schools of the Country. 


UNEXCELLED LOCATION 
STRONG FACULTY 
SPLENDID EQUIPMENT 
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For further information address 


THE PRESIDENT OR THE DEAN 
Talladega College, Talladega, Alabama 
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For Information Write THE REGISTRAR 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
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TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 


A College accredited by the Southern Association ol 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States 
with Curricula designed to prepare students to meet 
the Vocational and Social needs of Successful Living. 

leading to the Degree of Bachelor of 
are offered in the f is and Oepartments 


of instruction: 
ACRICULTURE 
COMMERCIAL DIETETICS PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
EDUCATION MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES 
Complete Courses leading to Certificates and Diplomas 
i 


B 
Commercial a and Special Trade Courses 
Men and Women. 
Approved by the Civil Aeronautics om ney A to offer 
Vocational Flight Training — An efficient Placement 
Service that as been highly Fm a in getting jobs 
for Tuskegee Craduates. 
F. 0. PATTERSON, President. 
For information address: THE. KEGISTRAR. 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 
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| INSURE AGAINST 
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| OUR policies give the finest available protection. 
OUR rates are standard — and too low for any 
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COMPANY 







































CHARLES L. MAXEY, JR. & CO. 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
We specialize in cpening. closing and auditing books 
of corporations as well as making income tax re- 
ports. We have a highly trained force of teachers 
and accountants to look after the interests of cor- 
rempendonee students. 
85 EST 118th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
MOn. 3-3493 
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Regular Academic and Trade School 
Offerings Lead to Bachelor's 
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wy OTHERS ARE DOING IT—SO CAN You 


OUR success in life depends upon your own efforts, you have the 
ability to make an independent living, se here is your opporty- 
nity, take immediate advantage of it. 
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REVIEW OF SEX AND RA 
(Continued from Page 136) 
oc curred as a 


cent changes which have 


author “As for white 


the 


worse even than the Nazi one.” 


efforts, the 


states, 


fluence in Latin-American countries, 


The abominations and licentiousness of ¢ 
gime in North America are given in full-relic 
Madison’s sister is quoted as having said, 
ern ladies are complimented with the nam 
but we are only the mistresses of seraglios 
dicates, in part, the role of the wife in th 
group during “ante-bellum days.” Descendant 
very families even today attempt to lead us 
that they feel such could not have been tru 
them need only lock about, and in some insta 
a mirror. 

The author states, in his foreword, “Most men will 
< inte 
White 
had a chanee 
The Virginia slaveholdesy 
a hate that was cry 


live like brothers when some particular exploiti: 


rest does not teach them to hate one another 


and black, as I have shown never 
to be friends from the start 
taught them to hate one another 
tallized into law.” 

As stated above, this is the second volume of a series; 
a third one is to follow. While the first was concerned, 
“The Old World,” this covers the 


subject in “Latin-America and Anglo-Saxon America.” 


mainly, with one 
The third will treat “Sex and Race as Nature Leads,” 
In the volume under consideration, data on present-day 
The picture varies only in “de- 
The author 
has added the phase of the story seldom related 


relationships are given 


gree of participation” from the earlier one 


Your reviewer has been annoyed by some of the print- 


ed matter released for consumption and guidance of 


students of history and sociology Now a work, Sez 


and Race, is available which demands their attention 
if they are to be properly informed on a subject which 
is disturbing many nations 

A grand job has been done by a scholar who has de- 
voted years to this subject. Others have continuously 
and urposely avoided it except in closed sessions. Thou- 
sands know many of the facts in this field, but few dare 
to add the pen. 
read this 


mankind should 
photographs have been in- 


interested in 
Many 
cluded, which enhance a tome otherwise interesting and 
The details of many 


in the closing chapters of part II could have been 


Everyone 
work. It is timely. 


easy to read. of the cases given 
placed in the appendix. No doubt, the very nature of 
these made the author feel that mere citation would 
not lend sufficient support in this historical treatise. 
WARREN M. BANNER. 





